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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE Conference is practically at an end, and it has not 
made peace between Germany and Denmark. This 
result, or want of result, can surprise no one, although few 
were altogether prepared for the insolently defiant course 
which Prussia has pursued from the beginning to the end of 
the negotiations. If we may believe the accounts that 
have reached us (notwithstanding the solemn pledges to 
secresy exchanged between the plenipotentiaries), the North 
German Power has throughout conducted herself in such a 
manner as to show that peace was not her object ; that she 
cared neither for international right nor the opinion 
of Europe ; and was bent upon one thing, and one thing 
only, the dismemberment and degradation of Denmark. It 
is possible that Austria, which is still ruled by statesmen, 
would have accepted the proposal of the neutral Powers 
for a division of Slesvig by the line of the Dannewerke ; 
but, unfortunately for Europe, and perhaps still more unfor- 
tunately for itself, the Court of Vienne is now compelled to 
act a merely secondary part to that of Berlin. Count 
Rechberg and Francis Joseph have practically ceased to do 
more than follow the lead of M.von Bismarck and William. 
Neither the King nor the Minister of Prussia has appa- 
rently the sense to discern the ultimate dangers of a course of 
successful wrong, and having the power in their hands, they 
have used it unscrupulously and successfully to render nego- 
tiations impossible and peace hopeless. The war will, no 
doubt, be resumed on Monday next. It remains to be 
That 
France and Russia will leave the Scandinavian kingdom to 
Both Powers appear to 
served by her 


seen whether Denmark will, as before, stand alone. 


her fate is pretty well understood. 
think that ends of their own 
destruction ; but we trust that England, which has no ends 


will be 


to serve at the expense of the secondary States, will pursue a 
course more worthy of herself and of her past history, and 
take steps to render the 





will now—late though it be 
Danes that assistance which they have so long and with so 
much justice looked for at our hands. 


The Government have, during the past week, sustained 
a series of defeats in Parliament which must be seriously 
It may, perhaps, 
be said with truth that no very important issue was involved 
But that 
only makes more evident their loss of control over the 
House of Commons, and their want of power to conduct the 
They may incur little danger from 


damaging to their character and influence. 


in any of the divisions which went against them. 


business of the country. 
the deliberate strategy and the formal plotting of Mr. 
Disraeli and the other Conservative leaders, but their own 
weakness, their want of a definite policy commanding 


respect and confidence, promises to be fatal to them at no 
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distant date. It is impossible that any Government with 
the slightest self-respect can retain office under a succession 
of petty slights and snubs. Nor is it only the defeats of 
the Government which are injurious to them—some of 
their victories are hardly less so. They cannot, for instance, 
congratulate themselves much upon escaping a defeat on 
Sir John Hay’s motion censuring their conduct of the 
Ashantee war by a majority of seven—a number considera- 
bly less than that of the official members on the Treasury 
bench. That the division would have been the other way 
had it been taken simply upon the merits of the case, few 
who have read the discussion will question. That the most 
lamentable want of foresight marked the management of 
that unfortunate and ill-judged expedition, was proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. It was shown that troops 
were sent to a country where neither Europeans nor negroes 
from the West Indies can live, except in the healthiest 
season of the year, without anything like adequate prepara- 
tions having been made to supply them with water, with 
lodgings, with provisions, or with medical assistance. It was 
urged, indeed, by the Marquis of Hartington, and the other 
Government apologists, that the rainy season came on some- 
what earlier than was expected, that the water-filtering 
apparatus would have furnished all that was required had 
it not broken down, that there were provisions somewhere 
which would have been sufficient had they not been in the 
wrong place, and that there was a good staff of medical 
officers if they had not died. But, of course, these excuses 
furnished no justification of the negligence of the depart- 
ments incriminated. It is the duty of those who undertake 
operations to provide for their being conducted successfully 
in spite of accidents, and not merely to make arrangements 
which may succeed if no accidents happen. The latter was 
almost all that the Admiralty and the War Office professed 
to have done—and for not having done more, they would 
have been justly visited with the severest censure of the 
House of Commons. They were only saved from this by 
the reluctance of the Liberal members to bring about a 
Ministerial crisis or a dissolution while the Conference was 


still sitting. 

After undergoing the ordeal of a select committee, the 
Government Annuities Bill has passed the House of 
Commons with unanimous assent. It is, 
very different measure from that which was introduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
have left the Minister at perfect liberty to 
any sort of annuities, or effect any kind of life assurances, 
The bill in its 


present form contains provisions which will confine its 


however, a 


would 
deal in 


on whatever terms he might think fit. 


operations within proper limits and prevent an injurious 
Government competition either with insurance offices or 
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with the better kind of friendly societies. The introduction 
of words confining the grant of insurances to sums 
between £20 and £100 will be effective for this purpose ; 
while there can be no doubt that the working classes will 
derive great advantage from being enabled to effect such 
moderate provisions for their families with facility and 
security. The attention which has been directed to the 
subject during the debates upon the bill will probably lead 
to an improvement in the management of friendly societies; 
but we concur in the opinion that was generally expressed 
the other night by members on both sides of the House, 
that further legislation with respect to these bodies is abso- 
lutely necessary. We have gone too far in giving them 
national recognition not to go a step farther and bring 
them under national control to such an extent as may be 
requisite for insuring their solvency and honest manage- 
ment. 

The country may be congratulated upon the rejection of 
the Collection of Taxes Bill. .A measure more thoroughly 
uncalled-for was probably never introduced into Parliament ; 
nor have we often met with one which was likely to be more 
mischievous. There can be no doubt that the assessment 
and collection of taxes by the local authorities furnishes 
a very great security for their being fairly, and at the same 
time mercifully levied. And whether that be so or not, it 
is certain that the public feel much more confidence in their 
neighbours who act as commissioners of taxes, or in the 
persons who are elected by their fellow-parishioners, col- 
lectors, and assessors, than they would ever be brought to 
repose in Government oflicials sent down from Somerset 
House. Regarded from a bureaucratic point of view, our 
present system is certainly terribly unsystematic. But 
then that is not the favourite point of view with the English 
people. They are quite ready to sacrifice something of the 
beauty of the machinery in order to insure its smooth and 
easy working. They are not very desirous to furnish the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the best means he can 
devise for screwing out of their pockets the greatest possible 
amount of taxation. The bill was nominally a permissive 
one ; but, had it become an act, no very long time would 
have elapsed before its adoption would have been made com- 
pulsory. And, although it dealt only with the appointment 
of collectors and assessors, it would have furnished a prece- 
dent and established a principle, which might hereafter 
have been directed against the local commissioners of taxes. 
It is desirable to resist at the outset every attempt which is 
made to give the Government an exclusive control over the 
assessment aud collection of the taxes; and we rejoice that 
this has been effectually done in the present instance. 


The interesting debate which took place on Tuesday 
evening, with reference to the state of Ireland, affords some 
ground for expecting an improvement in the condition of the 
sister country. It seems that, although there is still con- 
siderable emigration, it is proceeding at a diminished rate. 
It is certainly not true, as is often alleged, that it has led to 
the land going out of cultivation. There is a smaller growth 
of cereals in Ireland than formerly ; but this ought not 
to excite any regret, since there are many other crops 
far better adapted to its humid soil and climate. The 
steady progress of agriculture, notwithstanding the dimi- 
nished number of the population, is proved from the 
facts that there is now less waste land, and more land under 
cultivation of some kind or other, in Ireland than at any 
former period. A most striking and gratifying increase has 
lately taken place in the growth of flax, the cultivation of 
which promises to extend over the whole island, and prove 
a source of immense wealth to the country, whose circum- 
stances are as well suited to its production as they are ill- 
suited to that of corn. At the same time, it is clear that 
the trade, the manufactures, and the shipping of Iveland are 
on the increase. A spirit of activity and enterprise pervades 
the country. And this being the case, it is certainly far better 
to trust to the operation of natural causes for a prosperity 
which cannot long be delayed, than to look for it as the 
result of legislation, regulating the relations of landlord 
and tenant, and in some degree confiscating the property 
of the former for the benefit of the latter. 

There is, we believe, a general feeing of regret at the 
issue of the fight between the Alabama and the Kearsage. 
Fanatical northern sympat'-isers may call Captain Semmes a 
pirate as much as they like, and may denounce in the 
choicest style of vituperation the means by which he has 
driven from the ocean the mercantile marine of the 














—— 


Northern States ; but a more generous estimate both of 
the man and of his achievements is current amongst 
Englishmen. We did not need the fight of the other day 
to prove that he was as brave as he was skilful ; nor have we 
any hesitation in recognising him as one who has done good 
service to his country by perfectly legitimate means. But 
although we should have gladly seen him the victor in the 
late sea fight, it is impossible not to see that this was quite 
out of the question. Indeed, it would not be easy to justify 
Captain Semmes from the charge of very considerable 
imprudence in pitting the only ship of the Confederate 
navy against an adversary of such superior strength, if 
he had been aware of the armament and still more of the 
armour of the Federal corvette. Overmatched and out- 
maneeuvred, the Confederate commander and his crew 
fought a thoroughly gallant fight ; and it is some consola- 
tion in their defeat to know that a considerable portion of 
them, including the captain, found a refuge on board an 
English yacht, and are now safe on English soil. The 
Federals will at least not be able to carry out their oft- 
repeated threat of hanging Semmes as a pirate. 


No military events of importance have happened in 
America since we last wrote. Grant still faces Lee on the 
Chickahominy, apparently shrinking from another attack 
upon lines the strength of which he has proved by dis- 
agreeable experience. For it is now clear that the check or 
rather the defeat which the Federals received on the 3rd 
instant was one of a far more serious character than was 
at first supposed. The whole of their army was evi- 
dently thrown against the Confederate works; every- 
thing was done which could be done to carry them ; 
and the result was a total failure, with a loss of some 
6,000 men. According to the correspondents of the 
Northern journals, Grant will again resort to a flank 
movement of some kind, and they are even good enough 
to map it out for us beforehand. If we could place 
implicit reliance upon them, he will transfer his army to 
the south side of the James River. There, after effecting 
a junction with Butler, he will take up such a position 
south of Richmond as will enable him to command the 
railways running to North Carolina and Georgia, upon 
which Lee is dependent for his supplies, and to await calmly 
the effect of starvation upon the Confederate army. But 
there are two observations which immediately occur to us 
in reference to this programme. In the first place, it is 
hardly probable that Grant, who is a real soldier, would have 
gone about blabbing his secrets to the “ gentlemen of the 
press ;” and in the second place, it is not unlikely that 
Lee may interpose some effectual objections to the 
execution of such a scheme, even if we suppose it to be 
seriously entertained. It is true that a portion of Grant’s 
army is said to have crossed the Chickahominy at 
Dispatch Station—a point on the Richmond and York 
river railways, about four miles from Cold Harbour. 
From this place a road leads through the White Oak 
Swamp to Malvern Hill and Turkey Bend, upon which 
M‘Clellan retreated after his seven days’ fighting on 
this very  battle-ground. Such a movement would 
appear to indicate an intention of turning Lee’s right 
flank ; but at the date of the last advices it had not been 
sufficiently developed to prove that it was more than 
a feint in order to withdraw attention from some other 
quarter. It is difficult to believe that Grant would 
venture on a flank march in such close proximity to a 
commander like Lee; and we cannot, therefore, help 
thinking it probable that the ostensible movement was 
but a cover for some other project. One thing, however, 
seems certain: that the military resources of the Northern 
States, so far as men go, are running short. Grant would 
not trust the hastily-raised militia of the Western States 
in his front, unless he found it absolutely necessary to 
husband his regular troops. 


The political news brought by the last mail is of con- 
siderable importance. The Republican Convention at 
Baltimore has nominated Mr. Lincoln as the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency—a step on their part which 
had the immediate effect of sending up the price of 
gold to 195, That such should have been the result is 
natural enough, on the supposition that the mercantile com- 
munity of New York have not entirely lost their senses. 
For the re-election of Mr. Lincoln not only means the pro- 
secution of the civil war to the bitter end, but, if we attri- 
bute any importance at all to “the platform” on which he 
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has been chosen, it implies the addition of a foreign war at 
an early opportunity. He is, we are told, to maintain the 
Monroe doctrine, which can hardly be done without the 
ejection of the Emperor Maximilian from Mexico. This 
part of the programme may be intended merely for the 
mob, although there is little in the character or conduct of 
Mr. Lincoln which renders it impossible that he can have 
embraced it seriously. His election will not pass unopposed, 
as the discontented wing of bis own party have started 
General Fremont. At present, Mr. Lincoln’s chances 
undoubtedly appear much the best; but the election is 
certain to be so materially influenced by the issue of the 
campaign in Virginia, that it is idle to speculate on the 
future occupancy of the chair in which Washington sat and 
“old Abe” now sits. 








THE BREAK-UP OF THE CONFERENCE. 

It is well for England that the Conference has failed, for 
in their despairing clutch at office and at Royul favour the 
Government had made it the medium of proposals which 
might have left an imperishable stain upon our name. 
Pledged to maintain the London Treaty of 1852, which 
secured the perpetual union of Schleswig and Holstein to 
Denmark, Ministers at length consented to negotiate on the 
footing of its abandonment; then formally proposing the 
severance of Holstein, and the establishment of the line of the 
Dannewerke as the boundary of the kingdom, declaring our 
Opinion, as a neutral Power, that this was the limit of con- 
cession Denmark could be asked to yield, it would seem that 
we were yet to be called on to retreat again from this point. 
A proposal was made by our representatives that Denmark, 
which had already accepted the neutral Powers as arbiters, 
which had acceded to their adjudication of the line of the 
Schlei for her frontier, should yet look upon this as only the 
basis of a fresh concession, and should allow a single “ neutral ” 
Power to decide finally on a line which could not by possi- 
bility give her more, but might probably give her very much 
less. Happily, the scheme dictated by our pusillanimity, 
and which might have written our disgrace on the map 
of Europe for all time to come, has been rejected alike 
by Danish firmness and by Prussian voracity. Denmark 
will accept no terms of existence which do not leave her 
a defensible frontier. Germany will assent to no con- 
ditions prescribed by a third party, unless they are wholly 
in her own favour. With an effrontery which, till six months 
ago, would have peen designated as incredible, the two Teutonic 
Powers on whom we have been bidden to rely as the supporters 
of law against revolution, and of the balance of power against 
aggression, join in a declaration that they agree to a reference 
to an arbiter, but will not agree to his award unless it be wholly 
in their favour! The reply has, indeed, one merit which is new 
in the history of the negotiations. It no longer affects a form 
of respect for the treaties we set store by; it no longer 
indulges our Government in the use of diplomatic phrases 
which can be repeated with solemn mockery to the Houses of 


Parliament. Herr von Bismark does not now care so much 


for the Palmerston Ministry as even to leave them the shred of | 


a single word on which to claim credit for our “ moral influ- 
ence” at Berlin. It is no longer worth his while to veil his 
violence under professions of respect for justice, or deference to 
our wishes. He announces plainly that, whether the judgment 
of Europe be with or against him, he means to take all Hol- 
stein and all Sleswig, if not all Jutland also, and he con- 
temptuously leaves it to Earl Russell and Viscount Palmerston 
themselves to sugar this pill, when they offer it to the Peers 
and to the Commons of England, as the final work of the 
Conference. 

No doubt these extremely veteran statesmen would, all 
unabashed, have proceeded to envelop the blunt avowal of the 
Prussian minister in the candied language of diplomacy, had 
not a certain event in the Upper House in the meantime 
wholly changed their tactics. On Friday evening, last week, 
Lord Derby declared that the time could not be long deferred, 
at which Government must be arrainged for “ the course which 
they have pursued, and the condition. to which they have 
brought the honour of the country,” adding with still more 
emphasis, that, ‘‘ dearly as he loved peace, he loved honour 
more.” But expressions in the mouth of the chief of a party, 
and the representative of a noble name, could not bear two 
interpretations. They pledged him who uttered them, and 
those for whom he spoke, to the definite policy of making 
England a party either to an honourable peace or to a neces- 


sary war. From that moment, therefore, the Government 




















organs have changed their tone. They no longer upbraid 
Denmark with being the obstacle to peace by insisting on a 
useless strip of territory,—they are able to see that the German 
demands are unjust and unwarrantable,—they admit that we 
are bound to resist them by force of arms,—they are ready to 
see our ambassadors recalled from the aggressive courts, while 
we consider where first to strike a blow,—and they only throw 
out feeble feelers whether it might not content us to abandon 
Sleswig and Jutland, provided we send the fleet to protect the 
islands, For this sudden revolution in policy we have to thank 
Lord Derby, and we cannot but smile at Herr von Bismark’s 
dismay when he finds the love of office to which he trusted to 
insure continued acquiescence in his prosecution of the war, 
suddenly become the motive which will range the Palmerston 
Government on the side of his enemy. For thus the ignoble 
still turns the noble to its use, and the desire of England to 
stand by the faith of treaties, and to bring help to the op- 
pressed and the weak, is now, on the eve of its assuming the 
form of action, converted by political ingenuity into the prop of 
a falling Ministry. 

But at this supreme stage, and with the experience of six 
months of war, carried on in defiance of negotiation, it is 
needful that we shape our future course by reflection on the 
result of what is past. We advised Denmark to withdraw 
before Federal execution m Holstein, declaring that in that 
case the Hider should not be crossed. We left her, neverthe- 
less, and the Eider was crossed. The result is now, that 
we have to make good our word, not by aiding in the defence 
of that line, but by driving the Germans back to it. More- 
over, this has to be done after some ten or twenty thousand of 
the flower of the Danish army have been slain or disabled. 
The task is, therefore, in a military sense, infinitely harder 
than it was in January last. In a moral sense, the difficulty 
is equally enhanced. In January it was known that we were 
anxious to avoid war, but it was not supposed we were such 
cravens as to fear it; consequently, a demonstration would 
have had almost the weight of an expedition, and a detach- 
ment would have represented an army. The German Powers 
could have retired without loss of military honour, and they 
would have appreciated how greatly it was for their interest to 
come to terms. Now we have led them into a position in 
which they must fight for reputation as well as territory. We 
have, at the same time, given them possession of fortresses, in 
which a small force could have coped with a large, and of a 
territory, in which, according to their own brutal system, they 
can make the war support the war. We have caused them to 
believe in our cowardice, and we have caused our allies to 
believe in our faithlessness. But these consequences of one 
half-year’s weakness and vacillation are not the extreme limit 
to which our strength and credit can be reduced, nor is our 
recovery from them yet hopeless; only they must impress 
upon us this lesson, that by delay and by paltering we oniy 
make ourselves weaker and our inevitable enemies stronger. 
By so much as it is in July more difficult to drive the Germans 
across the Schlei and the Eider than it would have been to 
defend these lines in January, by so much will it be in January 
more difficult to protect Copenhagen, and to recover Jutland, 
if now we should have Sleswig overrun. And, in an ever- 
increasing ratio, as we retire before menace, and encourage 
belief that we care only for preservation of peace, shall we 
find that the struggle to which we shall be driven at last will 
be terrible in its cost of our dearest blood. 

Therefore, warned now that violence is inevitable, and can 
be restrained only by firm determination to use force when 
remonstrance fails, we must, once for all, regardless alike of 
party struggles and of dynastic prepossessions, vindicate again 
our name and place in Europe. Hard it is to conquer back 
what has been lost; yet, by fixed resolution to admit of no 
terms save what, in our judgment, are just, and to spare no 
exertion and no sacrifice to make what is just prevail, we 
shall, with God’s ble sing, succeed. And our happiness in 
this course will be that, as we prove our sincerity and reso- 
lution, we shall daily gain allies in proportion as rapid 
as we lose them by indifference and selfishness. Sweden 
and Norway are ready to join us as soon as they dare to trust 
us. Holland and Belgium, Italy and Switzerland, scruple not 
to avow their shame at our conduct hitherto, and would 
eagerly hail our return to our ancient policy and faith. With 
these for allies and well-wishers, what need have we to fear 
the loose-tied bundle of sticks which make up the power of 
Austria, Prussia, and Germany, even if France should 
accept the Rhine for the price of neutrality? The op- 
portunity of war will rally to our side all that is free and 
strong and healthy in Europe, and make effete ‘empires 
and polyglot armies crumble beneath their own overgrown 
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with the better kind of friendly societies. The introduction 
of words confining the grant of insurances to sums 
between £20 and £100 will be effective for this purpose ; 
while there can be no doubt that the working classes will 
derive great advantage from being enabled to effect such 
moderate provisions for their families with facility and 
security. ‘The attention which has been directed to the 
subject during the debates upon the bill will probably lead 
to an improvement in the management of friendly societies; 
but we concur in the opinion that was generally expressed 
the other night by members on both sides of the House, 
that further legislation with respect to these bodies is abso- 
lutely necessary. We have gone too far in giving them 
national recognition not to go a step farther and bring 
them under national control to such an extent as may be 
requisite for insuring their solvency and honest manage- 
ment. 

The country may be congratulated upon the rejection of 
the Collection of Taxes Bill. A measure more thoroughly 
uncalled-for was probably never introduced into Parliament ; 
nor have we often met with one which was likely to be more 
mischievous. There can be no doubt that the assessment 
and collection of taxes by the local authorities furnishes 
a very great security for their being fairly, and at the same 
time mercifully levied. And whether that be so or not, it 
is certain that the public feel much more confidence in their 
neighbours who act as commissioners of taxes, or in the 
persons who are elected by their fellow-parishioners, col- 
lectors, and assessors, than they would ever be brought to 
repose in Government officials sent down from Somerset 
House. Regarded from a bureaucratic point of view, our 
present system is certainly terribly unsystematic. But 
then that is not the favourite point of view with the English 
people. They are quite ready to sacrifice something of the 
beauty of the machinery in order to insure its smooth and 
easy working. They are not very desirous to furnish the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the best means he can 
devise for screwing out of their pockets the greatest possible 
amount of taxation. The bill was nominally a permissive 
one ; but, had it become an act, no very long time would 
have elapsed before its adoption would have been made com- 
pulsory. And, although it dealt only with the appointment 
of collectors and assessors, it would have furnished a prece- 
dent and established a principle, which might hereafter 
have been directed against the local commissioners of taxes. 
It is desirable to resist at the outset every attempt which is 
made to give the Government an exclusive control over the 
assessment and collection of the taxes; and we rejoice that 
this has been effectually done in the present instance. 


The interesting debate which took place on Tuesday 
evening, with reference to the state of Ireland, affords some 
ground for expecting an improvement in the condition of the 
sister country. It seems that, although there is still con- 
siderable emigration, it is proceeding at a diminished rate. 
It is certainly not true, as is often alleged, that it has led to 
the land going out of cultivation. There is a smaller growth 
of cereals in Ireland than formerly ; but this ought not 
to excite any regret, since there are many other crops 
far better adapted to its humid soil and climate. The 
steady progress of agriculture, notwithstanding the dimi- 
nished number of the population, is proved from the 
facts that there is now less waste land, and more land under 
cultivation of some kind or other, in Ireland than at any 
former period. A most striking and gratifying increase has 
lately taken place in the growth of flax, the cultivation of 
which prowises to extend over the whole island, and prove 
a source of immense wealth to the country, whose cireum- 
stances are as well suited to its production as they are ill- 
suited to that of corn. At the same time, it is clear that 
the trade, the manufactures, and the shipping of Ireland are 
on the increase. A spirit of activity and enterprise pervades 
the country. And this being the case, it is certainly far better 
to trust to the operation of natural causes for a prosperity 
which cannot long be delayed, than to look for it as the 
result of legislation, regulating the relations of landlord 
and tenant, and in some degree confiscating the property 
of the former for the benefit of the latter. 

There is, we believe, a general feeing of regret at the 
issue of the fight between the Alabama and the Kearsage. 
Fanatical northern sympat'-isers may call Captain Semmes a 
pirate as much as they like, and may denounce in the 
choicest style of vituperation the means by which he has 
driven from the ocean the mercantile marine of the 








Northern States ; but a more generous estimate both of 
the man and of his achievements is current amongst 
Englishmen. We did not need the fight of the other day 
to prove that he was as brave as he was skilful ; nor have we 
any hesitation in recognising him as one who has done good 
service to his country by perfectly legitimate means. But 
although we should have gladly seen him the victor in the 
late sea fight, it is impossible not to see that this was quite 
out of the question. Indeed, it would not be easy to justify 
Captain Semmes from the charge of very considerable 
imprudence in pitting the only ship of the Confederate 
navy against an adversary of such superior strength, if 
he had been aware of the armament and still more of the 
armour of the Federal corvette. Overmatched and out- 
manceuvred, the Confederate commander and his crew 
fought a thoroughly gallant fight ; and it is some consola- 
tion in their defeat to know that a considerable portion of 
them, including the captain, found a refuge on board an 
English yacht, and are now safe on English soil. The 
Federals will at least not be able to carry out their oft- 
repeated threat of hanging Semmes as a pirate. 


No military events of importance have happened in 
America since we last wrote. Grant still faces Lee on the 
Chickahominy, apparently shrinking from another attack 
upon lines the strength of which he has proved by dis- 
agreeable experience. For it is now clear that the cheek or 
rather the defeat which the Federals received on the 3rd 
instant was one of a far more serious character than was 
at first supposed. The whole of their army was evi- 
dently thrown against the Confederate works; every- 
thing was done which could be done to carry them ; 
and the result was a total failure, with a loss of some 
6,000 men. According to the correspondents of the 
Northern journals, Grant will again resort to a flank 
movement of some kind, and they are even good enough 
to map it out for us beforehand. If we could place 
implicit reliance upon them, he will transfer his army to 
the south side of the James River. There, after effecting 
a junction with Butler, he will take up such a position 
south of Richmond as will enable him to command the 
railways running to North Carolina and Georgia, upon 
which Lee is dependent for his supplies, and to await calmly 
the effect of starvation upon the Confederate army. But 
there are two observations which immediately occur to us 
in reference to this programme. In the first place, it is 
hardly probable that Grant, who is a real soldier, would have 
gone about blabbing his secrets to the “gentlemen of the 
press ;” and in the second place, it is not unlikely that 
Lee may interpose some effectual objections to the 
execution of such a scheme, even if we suppose it to be 
seriously entertained. It is true that a portion of Grant's 
army is said to have crossed the Chickahominy at 
Dispatch Station—a point on the Richmond and York 
river railways, about four miles from Cold Ffarbour. 
From this place a road leads through the White Oak 
Swamp to Malvern Hill and Turkey Bend, upon which 
M‘Clellan retreated after his seven days’ fighting on 
this very battle-ground. Such a movement would 
appear to indicate an intention of turning Lee’s right 
flank ; but at the date of the last advices it had not been 
sufficiently developed to prove that it was more than 
a feint in order to withdraw attention from some other 
quarter. It is difficult to believe that Grant would 
venture on a flank march in such close proximity to a 
commander like Lee; and we cannot, therefore, help 
thinking it probable that the ostensible movement was 
but a cover for some other project. One thing, however, 
seems certain: that the military resources of the Northern 
States, so far as men go, are running short. Grant would 
not trust the hastily-raised militia of the Western States 
in his front, unless he found it absolutely necessary to 
husband his regular troops. 

The political news brought by the last mail is of con- 
siderable importance. The Republican Convention at 
Baltimore has nominated Mr. Lincoln as the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency—a step on their part which 
had the immediate effect of sending up the price of 
gold to 195. That such should have been the result is 
natural enough, on the supposition that the mercantile com- 
munity of New York have not entirely lost their senses. 
For the re-election of Mr. Lincoln not only means the pro- 
secution of the civil war to the bitter end, but, if we attri- 
bute any importance at all to “the platform” on which he 
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has been chosen, it implies the addition of a foreign war at 
an early opportunity. He is, we are told, to maintain the 
Monroe doctrine, which can hardly be done without the 
ejection of the Emperor Maximilian from Mexico. This 
part of the programme may be intended merely for the 
mob, although there is little in the character or conduct of 
Mr. Lincoln which renders it impossible that he can have 
embraced it seriously. His election will not pass unopposed, 
as the discontented wing of bis own party have started 
General Fremont. At present, Mr. Lincoln’s chances 
undoubtedly appear much the best; but the election is 
certain to be so materially influenced by the issue of the 
campaign in Virginia, that it is idle to speculate on the 
future occupancy of the chair in which Washington sat and 
“old Abe” now sits. 








THE BREAK-UP OF THE CONFERENCE. 


It is well for England that the Conference has failed, for 
in their despairing clutch at office and at Royal favour the 
Government had made it the medium of proposals which 
might have left an imperishable stain upon our name. 
Pledged to maintain the London Treaty of 1852, which 
secured the perpetual union of Schleswig and Holstein to 
Denmark, Ministers at length consented to negotiate on the 
footing of its abandonment; then formally proposing the 
severance of Holstein, and the establishment of the line of the 
Dannewerke as the boundary of the kingdom, declaring our 
opinion, as a neutral Power, that this was the limit of con- 
cession Denmark could be asked to yield, it would seem that 
we were yet to be called on to retreat again from this point. 
A proposal was made by our representatives that Denmark, 
which had already accepted the neutral Powers as arbiters, 
which had acceded to their adjudication of the line of the 
Schlei for her frontier, should yet look upon this as only the 
basis of a fresh concession, and should allow a single “ neutral ” 
Power to decide finally on a line which could not by possi- 
bility give her more, but might probably give her very much 
less. Happily, the scheme dictated by our pusillanimity, 
and which might have written our disgrace on the map 
of Europe for all time to come, has been rejected alike 
by Danish firmness and by Prussian voracity. Denmark 
will accept no terms of existence which do not leave her 
a defensible frontier. Germany will assent to no con- 
ditions prescribed by a third party, unless they are wholly 
in her own favour. With an effrontery which, till six months 
ago, would have peen designated as incredible, the two Teutonic 
Powers on whom we have been bidden to rely as the supporters 
of law against revolution, and of the balance of power against 
aggression, join in a declaration that they agree to a reference 
toan arbiter, but will not agree to his award unless it be wholly 
in their favour! The reply has, indeed, one merit which is new 
in the history of the negotiations. It no longer affects a form 
of respect for the treaties we set store by; it no longer 
indulges our Government in the use of diplomatic phrases 
which can be repeated with solemn mockery to the Houses of 
Parliament. Herr von Bismark does not now care so much 
for the Palmerston Ministry as even to leave them the shred of 
a single word on which to claim credit for our ‘‘ moral influ- 
ence” at Berlin. It is no longer worth his while to veil his 
violence under professions of respect for justice, or deference to 
our wishes. He announces plainly that, whether the judgment 
of Europe be with or against him, he means to take all Hol- 
stein and all Sleswig, if not all Jutland also, and he con- 
temptuously leaves it to Earl Russell and Viscount Palmerston 
themselves to sugar this pill, when they offer it to the Peers 
and to the Commons of England, as the final work of the 
Conference. 

No doubt these extremely veteran statesmen would, all 
unabashed, have proceeded to envelop the blunt avowal of the 
Prussian minister in the candied language of diplomacy, had 
not a certain event in the Upper House in the meantime 
wholly changed their tactics. On Friday evening, last week, 
Lord Derby declared that the time could not be long deferred, 
at which Government must be arrainged for “the course which 
they have pursued, and the condition. to which they have 
brought the honour of the country,” adding with still more 
emphasis, that, ‘“ dearly as he loved peace, he loved honour 
more.” But expressions in the mouth of the chief of a party, 
and the representative of a noble name, could not bear two 
interpretations. They pledged him who uttered them, and 
those for whom he spoke, to the definite policy of making 
England a party either to an honourable peace or to a neces- 
sary war. From that moment, therefore, the Government 




















organs have changed their tone. They no longer upbraid 
Denmark with being the obstacle to peace by insisting on a 
useless strip of territory,—they are able to see that the German 
demands are unjust and unwarrantable,—they admit that we 
are bound to resist them by force of arms,—they are ready to 
see our ambassadors recalled from the aggressive courts, while 
we consider where first to strike a blow,—and they only throw 
out feeble feelers whether it might not content us to abandon 
Sleswig and Jutland, provided we send the fleet to protect the 
islands. For this sudden revolution in policy we have to thank 
Lord Derby, and we cannot but smile at Herr von Bismark’s 
dismay when he finds the love of office to which he trusted to 
insure continued acquiescence in his prosecution of the war, 
suddenly become the motive which will range the Palmerston 
Government on the side of his enemy. For thus the ignoble 
still turns the noble to its use, and the desire of England to 
stand by the faith of treaties, and to bring help to the op- 
pressed and the weak, is now, on the eve of its assuming the 
form of action, converted by political ingenuity into the prop of 
a falling Ministry. 

But at this supreme stage, and with the experience of six 
months of war, carried on in defiance of negotiation, it is 
needful that we shape our future course by reflection on the 
result of what is past. We advised Denmark to withdraw 
before Federal execution im Holstein, declaring that in that 
case the Hider should not be crossed. We left her, neverthe- 
less, and the Eider was crossed. The result is now, that 
we have to make good our word, not by aiding in the defence 
of that line, but by driving the Germans back to it. More- 
over, this has to be done after some ten or twenty thousand of 
the flower of the Danish army have been slain or disabled. 
The task is, therefore, in a military sense, infinitely harder 
than it was in January last. In a moral sense, the difficulty 
is equally enhanced. In January it was known that we were 
anxious to avoid war, but it was not supposed we were such 
cravens as to fear it; consequently, a demonstration would 
have had almost the weight of an expedition, and a detach- 
ment would have represented an army. The German Powers 
could have retired without loss of military honour, and they 
would have appreciated how greatly it was for their interest to 
come to terms. Now we have led them into a position in 
which they must fight for reputation as well as territory. We 
have, at the same time, given them possession of fortresses, in 
which a small force could have coped with a large, and of a 
territory, in which, according to their own brutal system, they 
can make the war support the war. We have caused them to 
believe in our cowardice, and we have caused our allies to 
believe in our faithlessness. But these consequences of one 
half-year’s weakness and vacillation are not the extreme limit 
to which our strength and credit can be reduced, nor is our 
recovery from them yet hopeless; only they must impress 
upon us this lesson, that by delay and by paltering we only 
make ourselves weaker and our inevitable enemies stronger. 
By so much as it is in July more difficult to drive the Germans 
across the Schlei and the Eider than it would have been to 
defend these lines in January, by so much will it be in January 
more difficult to protect Copenhagen, and to recover Jutland, 
if now we should have Sleswig overrun. And, in an ever- 
increasing ratio, as we retire before menace, and encourage 
belief that we care only for preservation of peace, shall we 
find that the struggle to which we shall be driven at last will 
be terrible in its cost of our dearest blood. 

Therefore, warned now that violence is inevitable, and can 
be restrained only by firm determination to use force when 
remonstrance fails, we must, once for all, regardless alike of 
party struggles and of dynastic prepossessions, vindicate again 
our name and place in Europe. Hard it is to conquer back 
what has been lost; yet, by fixed resolution to admit of no 
terms save what, in our judgment, are just, and to spare no 
exertion and no sacrifice to make what is just prevail, we 
shall, with God’s blessing, succeed. And our happiness in 
this course will be that, as we prove our sincerity and reso- 
lution, we shall daily gain allies in proportion as rapid 
as we lose them by indifference and selfishness. Sweden 
and Norway are ready to join us as soon as they dare to trust 
us. Holland and Belgium, Italy and Switzerland, scruple not 
to avow their shame at our conduct hitherto, and would 
eagerly hail our return to our ancient policy and faith. With 
these for allies and well-wishers, what need have we to fear 
the loose-tied bundle of sticks which make up the power of 
Austria, Prussia, and Germany, even if France should 
accept the Rhine for the price of neutrality ? The op- 
portunity of war will rally to our side all that 1s free and 
strong and healthy in Europe, and make effete ‘empires 
and polyglot armies crumble beneath their own overgrown 
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and incoherent weight. Austria already recoils before the 
prospect of a war which would be the signal of revolt in 
Hungary, Venetia, and Gallicia; Russia has found Poland and 
Circassia almost too much for her strength, and can have 
little stomach for an English fleet in the Baltic and Black 
Sea; Prussia cannot long bind Legitimists and Republicans 
together with the blood of conscripts; France has already her 
hands full with Algiers, Mexico, and Rome. All hope is on our 
side, if we dare but be true to ourselves; all is lost with honour, 
if longer we are content to let honour go. 








DR. NEWMAN’S ‘“ APOLOGIA.” 


Dr. Newman has given to the world, in vindication of his 
personal character, an interesting retrospect from a personal 
point of view of the disastrous Tractarian movement of twenty 
years ago. As far as the personal question between Dr. 
Newman and Mr. Kingsley is concerned, we have already 
expressed our opinion. Mr. Kingsley, by an _ uncalled-for 
insult, has unearthed a greater man than himself, and, if a 
Protestant professor chooses to be insolent, all the errors of the 
Church of Rome ought not to save him from the chastisement 
he deserves. To convert the theological question between the 
Church of England and the chief writers in the Oxford Tracts 
into a violent attack on the general honour of a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, whose life has been self-denying and un- 
blemished, though his teaching has been erroneous, betrays a 
random habit of mind, which is not that of a scholar or a 
genuine controversialist. The fever of the old Tractarian 
agitation has almost died away. Twenty years in a busy world 
are space enough to permit the gravest anxieties and conflicts to 
lose their violence. In the middle of a religious apostacy from 
our Church, when men are overcome with a sense of the dangers 
that are imminent, or the interests that are threatened, bitter 
things are lightly said and hard thoughts easily thought about 
those whose public course seems to us incomprehensible. 
Sooner or later, we seem to wish to recall the barbed arrows we 
so lightly launched against the consciences and feelings of others. 
It is not that we feel less sure that they were wrong, but we 
begin to understand how they were honest. When Dr. New- 
man was a chief actor in the Church of England, he was the 
chief actor in a stormy and unquiet religious time. Under his 
dominant influence some considerable portion of that Church 
seemed reeling heavily in the direction of Roman Catholicism. 
Men, sick at heart, saw their friends, their brethren, their 
religious teachers, falling like stars from heaven, and abandon- 
ing the traditions of their youth in a restless search after some 
imaginary entity or logical alternative. Meanwhile, the knot 
of eminent disputants who had stirred up the disturbance, 
seemed holding firmly on when all their followers were slipping 
—apparently indifferent to the untenable nature of the ground 
under their feet, and to the mischievous result of their example. 
The cry arose that these men were insincere and untruthful. 
The cry is one which wider knowledge of the world teaches us 
often to retract, perhaps, after its victims are in their graves. 
It is thus, to a considerable extent, with reference to the Trac- 
tarian movement. We still think the opinions as dangerous, 
the ground as slippery, the logical position of the Via Media 
as untenable; but we learn to believe that its advocates— 
however blind—were as much in earnest as ourselves, and that 
the key-note of Dr. Newman’s life, as well as of Luther’s, may, 
at least, have been in harmony with Bacon’s celebrated self- 
interrogation—* An mentiri oportet pro Deo ?” 

To sympathise with Mr. Kingsley’s ill-judged calumny in 
the eyes of most English gentlemen and scholars would, there- 
fore, seem impossible. Had Dr. Newman not been a man 
whose mind seemed formed to drift incessantly from its earlier 
moorings, his learning, his energy, and his spotless life, might 
have been invaluable at Oxford. We never can forget this, 
even while we acknowledge to the full the injury done at one 

time by Dr. Newman to the Protestant faith, from which he 
began to totter long before he fell. And in fairness and common 
justice we can say more. Those who know Oxford best, 
know that Oxford, whatever it has suffered from the storm of 
twenty years ago, has gained something also from that storm. 
The Newman movement was the stirring of new life. Never 
since has Oxford relapsed into sluggish inactivity. The common 
rooms have changed. Other notions of industry and duty 
have risen up to inspire the resident teachers of the University. 
Strange and paradoxical as it may seem, the afterwave of the 
Newman movement is to be seen in liberal measures of reform, 
in professorial Jectures, open fellowships, university commis- 
sions, acadeimical and educational progress. Dr. Newman did 
not mean all this, far less foresee it; but Dr. Newman did it ; 





and it is a singular spectacle to see some of his Oxford 
friends, whose Protestantism, though wavering and shaken, 
still survives the blow of his desertion, at the present 
day almost overwhelmed and overcome by the flood of intelli- 
gence and vitality which they themselves first helped to 
introduce into the University. An equally strange sight may 
be seen in the career of some of the ablest of Dr. Newman’s 
disciples and earlier followers. They still retain the valuable 
lessons they imbibed from the example of his personal piety and 
his pure life. But their political and theological creed is 
altered. The fear of Liberalism and of the Whigs swept 
Dr. Newman into the meshes of the Roman Catholic net, 
Among the foremost of the Liberals of the day he may now 
see some of those whose minds he trained; more than one, at 
least, of those among whom his mantle fell. They may be 
heard daily protesting against Dr. Newman’s doctrines, and 
condemning his former position as untenable and unsound. 
But of many of those between whose views and the views of Dr. 
Newman rolled a whole Atlantic, who have nothing in common 
with him, and who regard the errors of the Church of Rome as 
the most deadly poison of the soul, we believe it may be said, 
that when they thought of Dr. Newman’s unselfish, though 
mistaken career, and read Mr. Kingsley’s pamphlet, the gross 
and romping insult went through them like a knife. 

To say that Dr. Newman’s standing-ground—at least from 
1840 till 1845—was an impossible standing-ground, that he 
| ought not to have been in the Church of England at all, that 
all impartial observers saw it, and that in holding his position 
he really was wounding the Church of England from inside its 
shield, is only to say what Dr. Newman, in this retrospect of 
his life, has virtually said himself. In giving this quasi- 
biography to the world, he has conclusively proved his sincerity. 
It is not a biography that he can have written without much 
pain. With all the self-consciousness that impregnates it, the 
Apologia bears traces of a humility of spirit that is not often 
seen in those who have been great religious leaders in their day. 
In many ways it is a disappointing picture. Dr. Newman has 
photographed, with a courageous and unflinching hand, the 
various stages of his theological declension, and the photograph 
is calculated to destroy illusion. In looking at it, we do not 
seem so much to see the story of a great thinker carving out 
great thoughts, as a student of sensitive mind staggering 
heavily under repeated blows from a sea of theological unrest. 
From outside, and at a distance, the world, dissatisfied and 
suspicious, imputed to him motives and a system, gave him 
credit for a settled purpose, and a determined goal. Looking 
| back on the chart of his course from twenty years after- 
| wards by the light with which he has furnished us, we cannot 
| but feel that from first to last, while he seemed to be leading, 
| 
| 





he was at best but a blind leader of the blind. In all proba- 
bility, there were others connected with the Oxford Tracts who 
saw their way more clearly than the man whose name was of 
such infinite service to their cause. As far as the Apologia is 
to be taken as an exhaustive mental history, it is difficult to be 
convinced that Dr. Newman’s general grasp of mind and 
metaphysical power was nearly equal to his refinement, his 
literary genius, and his learning. <A great theologian need 





not necessarily be a great philosopher also. The two 
tones of mind in some respects are inconsistent. The theo- 
logian argues from given premises; he must be logical, 
eloquent, subtle; he moves in his own particular atmosphere, 
and the more he breathes it the greater will be his power. All 
this Dr. Newman possessed to the full; what he lacked was, 
perhaps, a sensus communis, and a power of reducing ideas and 
imaginative theories to their proper comparative value. The 
ideas which took possession of his imagination grew and grew, 
till they assumed gigantic proportions, and dwarfed all others 
beside them. Opinions which more philosophical minds might 
have ranged and kept in order, rose unaccountably before him 
in the distance, and, impelled by some fatal charm, like vessels 
without sails, kept bearing down upon him, surrounded 
by and magnified through the mist, till on a sudden they 
almost overcame him by a kind of mysterious and indefinite 
terror at their presence. The idea of the Church of Rome, from 
the year 1839, exercised over his mind a species of mystic and 
uncanny influence. His early dislike of it was a fit precursor of 
his strange subsequent fascination. As it is with the Indian 
whose eye has been arrested by the glamour in the eye of the 
snake glowering from the neighbouring tree, every step Dr. 
Newman took to fly from his destiny ended by bringing him 
nearer to it. It stood before him in his dreams. He uncon- 
sciously babbled of it in his illnesses. He turned to the 
Fathers, and he seemed to see the phantom there. In the 
history of the Arians and semi-Arians he saw, or thought he 
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the Church of Rome and of the Via Media. The voice of 
Augustine pronouncing the celebrated text, Securus judicat 
orbis terrorum, rang in his ears for months. A singular and 
morbid picture, but one that not inaptly illustrates the extra- 
ordinary influence which the conception of a universal eccle- 
siastical communion for many centuries has exercised, and will 
continue perhaps to exercise, over minds of peculiar suscepti- 
bility and of a too vivid imagination. 

Dr. Newman started on his course from a port from which 
the winds blew steadily Romewards. Given, certain premises 
—which Dr. Newman may be said to have assumed,—it is 
easy to understand how Roman Catholicism may be a plausible, 
and even the most plausible, conclusion. ‘Virtually, if not 
avowedly to himself, Dr. Newman began with the fixed belief 
that some Church, living and visible, must have had truth 
locked within its casket from the earliest ages of Christianity, 
and be the organ destined by Heaven to preserve it intact, and 
to be its infallible exponent. ‘This theory breathes in almost 
every chapter that Dr. Newman wrote about the time of the 
Oxford Tracts. The religious question in his eyes accordingly 
took this shape :—Granted an infallible Church, with the privi- 
lege not merely of perpetually keeping, but of communicating 
and almost revealing fresh aspects of that truth from time to 
time, which of the many Churches of the day is likely to be the 
Church in question? It is evident that these are the very 
premises on which Roman Catholicism is logically built. For 
along time Dr. Newman did not see it. He hoped against 
hope that he might find in Protestant communions some such 
entity as that whose existence he had thus assumed as an 
incontrovertible axiom of theology. To a mind so constituted, 
and beginning from this point of view, mountains and rivers 
present but feeble barriers—historical truth soon melts down, 
Prove that the doctrine held by 
the Church of Rome is not apostolic, the answer hurled back 
upon you is that the Church has the divinely-intrusted com- 
mission to develop and reveal explicitly whatever of divine 
revelation has hitherto remained implicit and involved. 
Catholicity, according to this standard, is the only and final 
test of theological fidelity to the faith. The Catholic Church 
is true because it is Catholic; all that is true is Catholic: all 
that is Catholic must be true. The theory is one captivating, 
as we have said, to the imagination; but, to borrow the lan- 
guage of Spinoza, it is nothing but a splendid dream—splen- 
didum Sige ntum imaginationis. The judgment of the entire 
The Augustinian maxim makes 
Christianity a matter of universal suffrage. 


exposed to such a crucible. 


world must, it seems, be safe. 


By the side of these premises, a firm and deep conviction 
wrought itself into Dr. Newman’s mind that outside the one 
Church there was little safety. To belong toa communion which 
admitted heresy within its pale, according to Dr. Newman’s 
famous Oxford protest, was a deadly sin. It was no less perilous 
to remain without the fold of the one true Church, wherever it 
was found. It is this view which explains the at first sight 
incomprehensible tenacity with which Dr. Newman, long after 
his mind was Romanized, still clave to the Church of England. 
He could not determine to let go his hold upon what he believed 
to be a foundering ship till he was sure that he could transfer 
his grasp to a secure substitute. Conformity was not with 
him so much a matter of signing articles as of communion. 
This is the evident answer to all such accusations of dishonesty 
and arritre pensée as those which Mr. Kingsley has chosen to 
invent. What shook Dr. Newman’s faith in Protestantism the 
most was generally matter bearing on such points. The three 
great “ blows” which fell on him were—the Bishops’ charges 
against the Tracts, the erection of the Jerusalem bishopric, 
and the history of some of the earlier controversies as expounded 
by the help of St. Augustine’s motto. The Thirty-Nine 
Articles hardly touched him. The doctrine that they are to 
be interpreted, not by the ordinary rules of construction, but 
so as to bring them into conformity with the teaching of 
Christian antiquity, saved Dr. Newman from their pressure. 
The doctrine was one which shocked the public, offended weak 
minds, and was calculated to carry dismay among the ranks of 
all lawyers. But, from Dr. Newman’s erroneous premises, it 
followed as a plausible result. He himself was perfectly aware 
of the unsettling nature of these convictions. But, till he was 
convinced that the Church of England was not Catholic, an 
article more or less seemed of minor importance, provided it 
did not trench on his particular position. So far back as 1829 
his language is remarkable—* Slowly advancing, and led on by 
God’s hand blindly, not knowing whither He is taking me.” 
In retrospect, he now sees that a continual sense of motion and 
fluctuation must have been present to his mind from first to 
last. It is a mark of honesty to avow it, and we certainly 
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are not inclined to make an ungenerous point out of the 
admission :— 


**T will say, whatever comes of saying it, that for years I must have 
had something of an habitual notion, though it was latent, and had 
never led me to distrust my own convictions, that my mind had not 
found its ultimate rest, and that, in some sense or other, I was on a 
journey.” 

Whether Dr. Newman has best consulted the interests of his 
own Church in publishing a narrative so frank, may certainly 
be doubted. He himself would say that, after a voyage of 
much intellectual distress, he has now found a calm haven; 
to us it seems as if his voyage had been a singular and a self- 
imposed one, and that he has conjured up himself the gales that 
ruffed its course. At all events, as we have said above, the 
picture is one that destroys illusion. In honour and in purity, 
in all the personal side of the question, Dr. Newman may ride 
secure; but, viewed as an intellectual confession, we are inclined 
to think that the “ Apologia” is a story of weakness, not of 
strength. 





THE LAST OF THE “ ALABAMA.” 


FrepERAL arms have at last gained a success about which 
there can be no doubt, and the Alabama lies at the bottom of 
the ocean, whither she had sent so many goodly ships before 
her. She has succumbed, as they did, to superior force. But 
the captain and many of the crew, who made her the terror of 
the commercial navy of the North, are still above water and on 
English soil; and it will be strange if they cannot find some 
means of again getting afloat. Still it is a sad reflection 
to Captain Semmes that he has lost his ship, and lost 
it by an imprudence. Possibly he felt that it was time 
for him to cope with something stronger than merchant- 
vessels, and that he had not done enough for the honour 
of his flag when he sent the gun-boat, Hatteras, to the 
bottom. But even for honour a commander should be wary of 
engaging an enemy with whom he has no chance. His ship 
was out of repair. She had put into Cherbourg on the 11th, 
after two years’ service, and expressly for the purpose of 
extensive repairs. Her bottom was covered with weeds, her 
guns were far less heavy than those of the Kearsage, her crew 
inferior in numbers, and her sides had not the iron defences of 
plates and chain cable which did such good service for the 
Federal craft. Perhaps if he had known how unequal the 
combat must be with these disadvantages against him, he 
would have held by the protection of French waters till he 
had made himself a nearer match for his enemy. But there 
was the Kearsage cruising backwards and forwards just outside 
Cherbourg breakwater, challenging him to fight. Such a 
position is always a hard trial for such flesh and blood as men 
like Semmes are made of. Valour came to the front and 
prudence was sent to the rear. The challenge was accepted, 
the Confederate stipulating only for a few days to complete some 
arrangements prior to an engagement; and on the morning of 
Sunday last, at ten o'clock, the Alabama steamed out of 
harbour, followed by the French frigate, Cowronne, to see that 
there was no breach of the Emperor’s peace within the 
Emperor’s waters. According to La France, two hours before 
getting under weigh, Captain Semmes assembled his crew, and 
in a fervid oration told them that the time was come for them 
to conquer or die. The crew, with very few exceptions, men 
not only of our own blood but of our own soil, were nothing 
loth. At half-past nine they cleared for action, and presently 
the Alabama, which was under steam all the morning, banked 
up her fires, and left her anchorage to take the open sea. 

As it was known that a tussle between two tough anta- 
gonists was coming off, and as the sympathies of Frenchmen 
are perhaps even more pronounced in favour of the Confede- 
rates than our own, the whole population of Cherbourg was on 


the port, on the breakwater, on the heights, on every spot. 


from which a view of the battle could be obtained, while 
hundreds crowded into anything in the shape of a boat that 
was to be had. The weather was magnificent, and as the 
Alabama, in steaming out, ran up the Confederate flag at her 
mainmast and saluted it with a salvo of guns, she was greeted 
with innumerable cheers. About half-past ten o’clock she 
came within 1,000 yards of the Kearsage and fired the first 
shot. Captain Semmes knew, though not to the fall extent, 
that the Federal ship had the advantage of him, and his 
plan of fight seems to have been to come to close quarters 
with the Kearsage and board her. With that view he steamed 
round her in continually narrowing circles, till, at last, 
when he had come within five hundred yards of her, a shot 
struck his screw and carried away one of the blades, and soon 
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afterwards his rudder was seriously damaged. Moreover, during 
the action, which had now lasted upwards of an hour, both 
vessels had been fixing well into each other’s hull, and many 
shot had gone clean through the Alabama, while her adversary, 
iron-plated and further protected by heavy iron cables ranged 
up and down her sides, suffered comparatively little. But for 
this protection it is very doubtful whether the Federal ship 
would not have shared the fate of the Alabama, or, indeed, 
whether she would have survived to inflict that fate; for, in 
the commencement of the action, it seems clear that the 
Alabama fired three—one account says four—shots for one of 
the Kearsage ; and even when the Confederate, finding herself 
worsted, hoisted all the sail she could and made for Cherbourg, 
the Federal was not able to pursue her, but steamed off 
in the opposite direction. It was then that Captain Semmes, 
finding his ship sinking, sent a boat to the Kearsage, requesting 
her assistance to remove the wounded men. There was no 
time for them to do this. Before the boats could return, the 
Alabama slowly settled by the stern, and, elevating her bow 
high into the air, gradually disappeared. Fortunately the 
wounded had been got into her own boats; and as she sunk, 
all hands jumped overboard, to the number of seventy, of whom 
the greater part have been saved. 

Captain Semmes has lost everything but honour. If he 
yielded to imprudence he did so in the spirit of a hero, and no 
action of his life will be hailed with such honour by those in 
whose cause he has fought, as this, disastrous though 
it is. And though New York will be exultant over the de- 
struction of the ship which has scourged her merchants, she 
may depend upon it that this is one of the defeats from which a 
nation derives strength, and in which it may justly glory. If 
Captain Semmes was deceived as to the strength of the 
Kearsage, and supposed her only to be an ordinary sloop of war 
and a fair match for him, he did not shrink from the combat 
when he found that her sides were of iron and her guns 
infinitely superior in the weight of metal they could throw to 
his own. He fought the battle out to the last. He kept his 
guns ported till their muzzles were actually under water, and 
he fired his last shot as the ship was settling down. While 
going into action all the hammocks were let loose, and arrange- 
ments were made for sinking the ship rather than allow her to 
be captured. Nota relic of the A/abama is in the hands of 
her rival. As she was sinking, Captain Semmes dropped his 
sword into the sea to prevent the possibility of its being carried 
to the North as a trophy, and for the same reason a gunner 
made a hole in one of the Alabama’s boats and sank her. 
There is a fine story told, too, of an old Norwegian, 
who was one of the rover’s crew, and who when hailed 
while he was swimming for life by a boat from the 
Kearsage, replied, “ Never mind me, I can keep up half an 
hour yet; look after some who are nearer drowning than I 
am;” then struck out for the Deerhound, and when he reached 
her, thanked God that he was under English colours. And 
there is yet a finer story of the son of a Wiltshire clergyman, 
who was surgeon on board the Alabama, and who, rather than 
run the risk of overloading the boat in which the wounded had 
been placed, remained upon the ship and went down with her. 

Thus every fresh indication we discover of the spirit which 
animates those who are fighting for Southern independence, 
shows of what indomitable stuff they are made. It is not 
against such men that soldiers who serve for the sake of 
bounties are likely to succeed. 








[RISH EMIGRATION AND THE ENGLISH LABOUR 
MARKET. 


THE emigration from the sister island has attained such 
enormous proportions that it has long ceased to be a matter of 
mere local interest. The philosophical observer feels that he 
is witnessing a social revolution. The historian seeks in vain 
for a parallel to the vast and wholesale depopulation which has 
been going on in Ireland during tlie last quarter of a century. 
The military man is concerned to find that this once fruitful 
nursery of gallant soldiers is now almost closed against us. 
The statesman is reminded by this important fact that England 
is becoming less and less a military power, that she is little to 
be dreaded as a belligerent except in naval operations, and that 
another expedition against Sebastopol would now be almost 
beyond her strength.” Nor will the British agricultarist, in 
view of an abundant harvest, be likely to forget that he will 
infallibly be short-handed when his grain is ripe for scythe and 
sickle, and that he will look in vain for those companies of 
[rish reapers who worked so hard and fared so ill during the 
former ingatherings of the crops. 
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Sir Robert Peel gave the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 
the authentic figures relative to Irish emigration :— 


Emigrants between 1831 and 1841 ............ 600,000 
~ se 1841 and 1851 ............ 1,240,000 

ja - 1851 and 1860 ......:..... 1,190,865 

* 80 1860 and 1863 ............ 256,946 
3,287,811 


To these stupendous figures must be added the emigration 
during the first five months of the present year, 63,833, making 
an aggregate of 3,551,644! 

The condition of Ireland and the extent and effect of the 
emigration elicited an interesting debate on Tuesday, on a 
motion of Mr. Hennessy’s. The discussion, characterized by 
an absence of acrimony and of party and sectarian feeling, was 
of hopeful augury. Practical suggestions were offered by Irish 
M.P.’s, and received by the Government in a tone and spirit 
which left nothing to be desired. The subjects mainly handled 
were—l. Is the large emigration from Ireland an evil? 2. Is 
it desirable the Government should take measures to arrest or 
diminish it? 3. What measures will be efficacious for that 
purpose ? 

1. Is the emigration from Ireland an evil? The population 
of the sister country, measured by the means of employment 
and subsistence, has been, for the last century, a redundant 
population. A Committee of the Irish House of Commons, 
when the population was under 4,800,000, recommended 
emigration as a necessary means of improving the condition of 
the people. The Committee and Commissioners which reported 
on the state of Ireland in 1826, 1827, 1830, 1836, and 1841, 
recommended emigration as the only means of improving the 
condition of those who went and those who stayed at home. 
The Irish landlords were by these Select Committees and Royal 
Commissioners adjured to do all in their power to facilitate the 
emigation of those who were living on their estates. The land- 
lords have from time to time responded to these appeals. The 
Poor-law Guardians have been empowered to expend the poor- 
rates in assisting the emigration of those who might otherwise 
become chargeable to them. ‘The Lord Lieutenant and the 
Irish Secretary have been recently found fault with for de- 
claring the exodus from Ireland beneficial, inasmuch ag it must 
diminish poor-rates and increase the rate of wages; ‘I'he 
emigration may have reached a point which justifies alarm, 
but the Irish Executive is only faithful to the traditions of 
Dublin Castle and the results of Parliamentary inquiry in 
viewing emigration as a good rather than an evil. 

The evidence upon which Mr. Hennessy made out a case for 
Government interference accounts for emigration, justifies 
emigration, and raises a doubt whether it ought, by artificial 
means, to be arrested. Colonel Dunne’s Committee on Irish 
Taxation, now sitting, have examined Mr. Scully, who told 
them that, in hjs part of the county of Cork, he could procure 
as many men as he wished for a shilling a day, and they were 
most thankful to get it. The Rev. Mr. O’Regan, who spoke 
from his knowledge of three counties,—Kerry, Limerick, and 
Cork,—said that at certain portions of the year men are glad 
to get occupation at 9d. a day. The,treasurer of Mayo county 
declares that the condition of the labéurers is not as good as 
before the famine. In King’s County, it would also seem, the 
rate of wages is declining. Emigration to a country where 
these labourers would quadruple their wages and live in 
comfort, cannot be an evil to them. 

2. Is it desirable that the Government should take measures 
to arrest or diminish the tide of emigration? Many Irish 
members maintain the affirmative. ‘They say the life-blood of 
the country is being drained away. The small farmers take 
their capital with them, and as a class will soon become 
extinct. The poorer soils are going out of cultivation, and 
land which is now yielding from 16s. to 20s. an acre, will pro- 
bably ere long be turned to growing bog grass. No doubt the 
landlord will feel the pinch. He must pay more for his labour, 
and will get less rent for sterile plots, for which, until lately, 
there has-been a brisk competition. These results of emigra- 
tion, however, as little justify the interposition of the Govern- 
ment as the increasing difficulty of obtaining soldiers. Mr. 
Maguire states that there is now no recruiting for the British 
army in Cork, and very little throughout Ireland generally. The 
Horse Guards are at their wit’s end to obtain recruits as sub- 
stitutes for the ten years’ men, and have just issued a circular 
to the recruiting officers, enjoining the utmost activity in 
bringing men to her Majesty’s standard. The fighting popu- 
lation of Ireland is slipping away from the British recruiting- 
sergeant. This is inconvenient, no doubt, to the military 
authorities. It may even modify our diplomacy, and compel 
us to be satisfied with our insular advantages. But it is not 
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of itself a reason for Government interference. The War- 
Office must go into the labour market, and bid against the 
Federal bounties, if it wants Irish soldiers. 

3. What measures will be efficacious for arresting the present 
tide of emigration ? Mr. Hennessy quotes the reports of 
Select Committees and Royal Commissions which have recom- 
mended, exceptionally, the employment of public money in 
reclaiming waste lands and in various public works. Inun- 
dations from the Shannon might be prevented at a cost of 
£283,000. ‘The deepening of the River Barrow would cause a 
large tract of land in King’s County, Queen’s County, and 
Kildare to be brought into cultivation, would afford employ- 
ment to the people, and be of a reproductive character. 
Millions of waste lands might be reclaimed, and the first three 
or four years would return the cost. Main and arterial drainage 
might be promoted by deepening the rivers, &c. 
some of the public works hinted at by Mr. Hennessy. 

Other Irish M.P.’s laid more stress upon the land question. 
Sir R. Peel admitted that a sum of £14,000,000 is now lodged 

to the 
farming class in Ireland, and returning only 2) per cent. 
interest. The friends of tenant right declared that if the 
tenant had proper security that he would receive compensation 
for improvements, these investments would find profitable oc- 
cupation in the improvement of the soil. Lord Athlumney 
(better known as Sir W. Somerville), one of the most judicious 
of Irish representatives, warned the House that they were 
entering upon delicate that landed property had 
sold under the Encumbered Estates Act to a value 
exceeding twenty millions sterling, and that an Irish Tenant 
Right Bill, such as some parties in Ireland desire, would be 
merely a scheme for taking property from the Irish landlord in 
order to give it to the Irish tenant. 
practice differs in 
whether the law might not recognise and regulate the practice 
in Ireland. In England the landlord, as a 
improvements; in Ireland it is the tenant. The Irish farmer 
reasonably asks for some security for his investments. Sir G. 
Bowyer declared that in some parts of Ireland there is a 
common practice of dispossessing tenants at the end of their 


These are 


in the Irish joint-stock banks, principally belonging 


eround, 


been 


Inasmuch, however, as the 
the two countries, it would be well to see 


rule, makes the 


term without any compensation for improvements, and of 
setting up their holdings to auction. The necessity for some 
change in the law has been admitted both by Whigs and 
The Land Improvement Act is confessed to be a 
failure. Sir John Young, as the organ of the Aberdeen 
Government, and Mr. Whiteside, as the organ of the Derby 
Government, both less 
security to tenants for any improvements they might effect in 
their farms. Sir Robert Peel stated last year, and repeated on 
Tuesday, that something ought to be done in that direction. 
His forte does not appear to be legislation ; but with tivo or 
three bills and all the requisite materials before him, another 
attempt ought to be made to settle this question. The Irish 
people are much attached to the land of their birth, and a good 
Tenant-Right Bill would probably do much to retain them 
at home. 

After all, the Irish emigration, as was sensibly stated by 
Lord Palmerston, is a simple question of the “ law of level.” 
So long as the Irish peasant, who is earning a shilling a day 
at home, can find the means of emigrating to a country where 


Tories. 


introduced measures giving more or 


the ordinary wages of labour are three or four times as much, 
and where he will meet with hundreds of thousands of his 
compatriots, it will be useless, even if it were advisable, for the 


Government to interpose between him and his better fortune 
ys make the transit the affair of a 
few days, and offer it to the possessor of a few pounds. Every 
Inited States or the British 
seems to save and scrape until he can send home a few pounds 
over some The Irish who have 
to America are said to have remitted, within the 
vears, more than £12,000,000 to their families and 


Steam-packets and railways 


Irish emigrant in the I colonie 


to bring relative or friend. 


Cmigrated 


last fifteen - 
friends. Is he the true friend of the Irish peasant 
lodged, if not the worst fed labourer in Kurope—wh 
stop him, even if it were possible to do soP No d 
‘urs creat risk: for if he lands in New York without funds, 
he probably falls into the hands of the crimps of the Federal 
Sir. R. Peel quoted an official return to show that 
23,000 able-bodied Irishmen entered the Federal service last 
year. A natural pendant to this picture is the heartrending 
fact that 30,000 Irish females are now in New York deserted 
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"he Irish Secretary declares that the worst 1s over,—that 


emigration has diminished since the month of April,—that the 


recipients of in-door relief in the workhouses of Ireland are 
7 . . . . 7 
decreasing,—that there is an enormous development of flax 
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cultivation,—and that the reports from all parts of Ireland 
show that capital and industry are daily finding more active 
and more successful The crops are splendid ; and, 
should the coming harvest realize its golden promise, we may 
hope that a brighter day will dawn upon that beautiful but 
long-suffering country. 


xereise. 





THE LOVES OF THE “MORNING CHRONICLE.” 


THe Morning Chronicle cannot be said to have died—as it 
once upon a time may be said to have lived—in an odour of 
sanctity. In its middle age it took to piety and painted glass; 
but in its declining years it lapsed apparently into a passion 
for cards. Its virtue, which had grown to almost prudish 
dimensions, during its intimacy with the Peelite persuasion, 
suddenly seems to have given way before a Frenchman. Mr. 
Serjeant Glover, its ci-devant proprietor, proclaims so long and 
so loudly that this is the case, that incredulity herself can no 
longer close her ears. We are compelled reluctantly to believe 
that the fair devotee, as years rolled on, flirted in somewhat of 
an unbecoming manner with somebody at the French Embassy. 
Mr. Serjeant Glover affirms that it was with the Ambas- 
sador himself. The Ambassador refuses, it is understood, to 
own to the soft impeachment. A smile—a passing smile—is 
all that he bestowed, at most, upon the once beautiful adven- 
turess. If anybody was in fault it was at highest a secretary 
of legation. Mr. Serjeant Glover spurns at the idea, and 
insists that the treaty of marriage was with a much more im- 
portant personage—and that, whether he acted by his agent or 
in person, the Duke de Persigny was the other party to the 
contract. The French Government, indeed, aceording to the 
Serjeant, is said to have agreed to pay the enormous sum of 
£800 a month for the subsidising of an English journal of a 
minor rank and quality. Knowing the peculiar views of the 
chief of that Government on the subject of journalism in 
general, we should not be surprised to find the accusation 
proved. With all his good points, Louis Napoleon is in many 
respects a thorough Machiavelli. He accepts his age as he 
finds it, and governs it by ordinary, not extraordinary, insti- 
tutions. His representatives will have thought that what was 
done in the green tree might easily be done in the dry, and that if 
France could be guided in the path of virtue by the paternal 
hand of a semi-imperial press, England, in its turn, would not 
be injured by an infusion into her newspapers of a healthy 
imperial tone. M. de Persigny knows England, but all his know- 
ledge of England has not prevented him more than once upon a 
critical occasion from blundering through a failure to appreciate 
John Bull. Mr. Glover swears that there is a written agree- 
ment in existence ; that it was deposited in the care of a Mr. 
Stokes, who was at the time the French Government banker 
for various matters connected with the press in Paris. A gen- 
tleman whose occupation was of such an avowedly delicate 
description, ought to be too discreet a person to indulge the 
Serjeant in his desire for raking up the secret history of the 
last twelve years. Nevertheless Mr. Serjeant Glover, whose 
faith in human nature appears to be sublime, expects to get 
something out of him. ‘The former “ Government banker ” is 
now a resident sugar-planter in Manilla. Time, therefore, is 
required to interrogate him on the subject, and perhaps to in- 
duce him to answer the interrogatories at all may prove a labour 
of no slight magnitude. The mails only run once a month to 
that natural depdt of domestic luxuries. The commission 
issued recently by Mr. Serjeant Glover appears to be invalidated 
by an obvious informality, the Serjeant complaining bitterly 


y 4 l 
that he cannot understand all the new-fangled rules of law 
which have come into fashion since his day. Apparently he 


belonged to an ancien régime, in which all newspapers were 
venal, and all law bad. But the commission, such as it is, had 
not vet returned, when, this week, the trial of the cause came 
on at the sittings before the Lord Chief Justice of England at 
Westminster Hall. After some trouble and contention the 
trial has been again postponed, and the curious public will 
have to wait till next November to see the Morning Chronicle 
11 all possibility of doubt, that it lost its hterary 
t 


prove, bey : "Ey 
hat it died as ruined in its reputation as in its 


honour, and 
fortunes. 
Shortly before the Morning Chronicl expired a casual 
passer-by, anxious to examine its files fer a paper of some 
vears back, entered its office and inquired for what he wanted. 
‘An old Caleb Balderdash of the establishment entered into 
conversation with him on the subject of the Morning Chronicle's 
What touched him most of all was that the 


past glory. . 
Morning Chronicle had become a penny paper. He did not 


‘yaind a dash of French politics, but it broke his spirit to be 
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cheap. Mr. Serjeant Glover's spirit is, doubtless, as un- 
quenchable as that of his underlings, and regretted as keenly 
the paper duties and the necessity for lowering his price; but 
it certainly never seems to have occurred to him that there 
was a real degradation in becoming a literary agent of a foreign 
country. There are probably writers in the English press, as 
in other countries, who prostitute their pens as a mercenary 
soldier might prostitute his sword; but, as a rule, the peccadillo 
into which the Morning Chronicle has fallen would be regarded 
as disreputable by the proprietors of any respectable journal, 
however small its means. Some months ago it was asserted, 
during the discussion of the Austrian budget in the Reichsrath, 
that large sums of Austrian money had been spent during the 
last year upon the “organs” of the English press. ‘There are 
so few writers in this country who advocate seriously the cause 
of Austrian policy, that the insinuation seemed rather like a 
libel on individuals than on a class. The literary world knows 
perfectly who the people are who write against Hungary, 
Venetia, Poland, who praise the Emperor of Austria, and 
abuse the Liberals of the Reichsrath. The assertion was 
accordingly all the more ill-advised, because it was calculated 
to raise suspicion against one or two members of Par- 
liament and literary authors, without giving them a specific 
opportunity to come forward and deny it. Accordingly, in 
many circles names were linked to the “ organs ” mentioned in 
the Reichsrath ; and doubtless injustice done in some instances, 
if not in all. The general opinion at the time was, that the 
charge, if true, would have confessed disgrace. But, after Mr. 
Serjeant Glover’s performances in public, we are taken aback. 
Here is a learned serjeant of her Majesty, who, according to 
his own account, is incapable of telling a he, who does not 
seem to be incapable of being bribed, or to think it at all 
necessary to hide the fact. ‘To his eyes it is doubtless not 
bribery ; and he possibly received his allowance—so far as ¢ 
man can receive such an allowance—with clean hands. But 
bribery in truth it was, though Mr. Serjeant Glover may have 
been bribed without losing an honest mind. If the Morning 
Chronicle, indeed, had been the avowed organ of a foreign 
Government, and had written consistently in that sense, no 
harm would have been done—no one would have read it, and 
there the matter would have ended. Where Mr. Serjeant 
Glover went wrong—though doubtless in all good faith—was 
in accepting a semi-official réle. The fact of course was soon 
patent, for facts of that nature cannot be concealed. The con- 
sequence was that he destroyed his paper, and the Morning 
Chronicle, though, before it expired, it had passed into other 
hands, against whom no charge of venality is brought, came 
to an inglorious end. 

We have no especial pity for Mr. Serjeant Glover. He traded 
in the reputation of his journal, and he lost. But the trans- 
action reflects, if Mr. Glover’s story be true, no less discredit 
on the French Government, His Imperial Majesty had better, 
perhaps, leave our newspapers alone. But if he finds one weak 
enough to sell itself, we think he should pay the market price. 
[f credulous proprietors may not put their trust in princes, it 
is not easy to say who may do so. The late M. Billault, 
according to Mr. Serjeant Glover’s affidavit, felt that a claim 
of this kind was a claim which his Government could not with 
propriety contest. Last year, says Mr. Serjeant Glover, when 
{ was in Paris— 





“‘ T happened to find by mere accident M. Lonis Collet Meygret, and 
he was served with the process of this court. He was much surprised 
that an action should have been commenced in a matter between what 
he called the French Government and the plaintiff, and he immediately 
went to M. Billault and refreshed his memory respecting the various 
circumstances connected with the matter; and negotiations went on 
for settling it, which resulted in M. Billault agreeing to pay the whole 
sum demanded. My aflidavit goes into these particulars, and it goes 
on to specify the exact day on which M. Billault had fixed for his 
return to Paris in order to complete the negotiations, and finish the 
transaction by the payment of the money. The day fixed was the 
23rd of October, but he unfortunately died on the 13th, in the South 
of France.” 


If all this statement—which is upon oath—is accurate, the 
French Government are committing an act of injustice to Mr. 
Glover. Every man, says the cynic, has his price. Mr. 
Serjeant Glover has fixed his. M. Billault and M. de Per- 
signy seemed to have agreed to stand by it, and they have no 
right to return Mr. Serjeant Glover on his own hands, as if he 
were a rejected bale of goods. The fact that they took little by 
the bargain is not his fault. Those kind of bargains—happily for 
society—always will fail; but that is hardly a reason why one 
side should bear the burden of the loss. When next Mr. 
Serjeant Glover sets up a paper with foreign sympathies, he 
will not go to Paris to be hired. He will remain on the stand 
till some more trustworthy order comes—a perpetual monu- 











ment of Gallic perfidy. For the sake of the French press 
itself, which must be grievously discouraged at seeing a 
kindred spirit thus deprived of salary, we would respectfully 
recommend Napoleon ILI. to settle so curious an action out 
of Court. 





CONTINENTAL MANNERS. 


DvuxinG the last few weeks travellers returning from Germany 
have brought home the intelligence that travelling in Germany 
has become, for English gentlemen and ladies, a difficult and 
annoying business. Complaints are made not merely of the 
rudeness of officials, but of the rudeness of those who are 
casual passengers as well. The Prussians, in particular, are 
said to visit on the heads of unfortunate English individuals 
the political sins and shortcomings which they attribute to the 
English nation. A few years ago an awkward quarrel between 
German officials and Englishmen at Cologne gave people who 
never went abroad an insight into some of the misfortunes to 
which Coelebs in search of scenery is liable; and it cannot be 
doubted for a moment that travelling in German railways and 
steamboats may be made intensely unpleasant, if the natives 
of that favoured country choose to make it so. But it is not 
merely owing to political complications that travelling abroad 
owes some of its most obvious drawbacks. The change of life, 
the scenery, the amusements, the information gained by a tour 
along the principal highroads of Europe, have their charm, and 
make travelling worth all its many inconveniences. But the 
operation by which the pleasure is won, in itself is usually a 
mixed pleasure. In the first place, there are invariably restric- 
tions connected with it which all Englishmen hate, and to 
which they are little accustomed to submit. The Briton who 
enters a continental railway station leaves at the door his 
liberty, and becomes for the journey the miserable slave of a 
paternal Government. In happy unconsciousness of his crime, 
he is for ever sinning against some important regulation, and 
for ever being called to order by authoritative officials. If he 
sits down he thereby contravenes a by-law of which he never 
heard, but the violation of which is looked upon by every gevs- 
Varme and railway guard as a deliberate outrage upon their 
own dignity. If he stands up, he is sure to find himself standing 
at the wrong place. It seems as if destiny, on such occasions, 
had marked him out as the one sheep which was always 
getting into trouble with the shepherds of the railway flock, 
and he sees the natives eyeing him with astonishment, as if he 
were a wild and insubordinate animal, wherever he either 
opens a door or shuts it. Iron statutes of the same nature as 
those of the laws of the Medes and Persians govern him at 
every stage. He is forbidden to look after his luggage; he is 
forbidden to enter the platform before a bell rings; bearded 
oflicers prevent him loitering on the way to the carriage, or 
from stretching his head out of the window when he is there. 
The most remarkable thing of all is, that the inhabitants do 
not appear to mind this rigid discipline, and regard the foreign 
guest as an evil-mannered person, should he accidentally 
infringe upon it. Nor are Englishmen—unless they happen to 
be familiar with the Continent—at all prepared for the power 
and dignity of foreign officials. In England no gentleman pays 
more than a very limited attention to the discipline of the rail- 
ways. Railway guards are not generally considered servants of 
the nation; and, if a traveller wishes to smoke, he smokes and 
gives the guard a shilling. The consequence is, that English- 
men abroad are continually in trouble. It takes a long expe- 
rience to teach them that by-laws may not be broken. In 
Germany, above all countries in Europe, this is peculiarly the 
case. Nor is the supervision of the law confined by any means 
to public conveyances. It is long odds that an Englishmen 
cannot ride along a highroad in Germany for half a mile, on 
horseback, without exposing himself to the penalties of a mis- 
demeanour. Lither he is riding too fast, or too slow. If not, 
he is probably riding on that perfectly indistinguishable side of 
the highroad which it is the pleasure and custom of the natives 
in the neighbourhood to consider dedicated to the use of foot- 
As he ambles pleasantly along, a shout is heard 
from some field or cottage at the side. A native dressed in a 
blouse rushes with loud cries at his horse’s head. It seems 
that the Englishman has done something for which he must 
anyhow submit to be fined. If he attempts to escape, the only 
difference is that he will be imprisoned. 

The courtesy itself which is commonly said to be charac- 
teristic of foreigners is of a peculiar kind, and is not of very 
much use to. Englishmen and Englishwomen on the Continent. 
An Englishman may be quite sure that if he takes off his hat 
to the poorest-looking man in the streets, the poorest-looking 
man will, in return, take off his hat to him. If he knocks at 
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a door, the maid-servant will receive him with a smile. The 
traveller opposite will cheerfully offer him a light for his cigar. 
These amenities of life are of some value, and are too apt to be 
underrated by English people. They proceed, however, not so 
much from unselfishness as from sociability. There is a wide 
margin between the two. ‘The absence of all aristocratical 
distinctions gives the French ouwvrier a bearing and a good- 
humoured dignity that seem charming at first sight; but it 
is a charm that lies upon the surface; at least, the French are 
not more courteous than the English, though they are gayer, 
and more friendly in manner towards each other. They will 
bear the adventures and roughnesses of a journey with more 
composure, ‘They will breakfast merrily on sour bread, drink 
bad coffee, dine on worse soup. They will not, however, go so 
far as an Englishman to do a real service to a lady, and if you 
vacate for a moment the last seat in a railway carriage, it 
is by no means certain that some one will not pounce upon 
your place. ‘lo Englishwomen, French manners are far from 
universally agreeable. The French, since the Revolution, are a 
polite, but are not essentially a chivalrous nation. They look 
upon women, not with the exaggerated homage of the American, 
nor with the inbred reverence of an Englishman, but with the 
gallantry of a nation that adores without respecting beauty. 
A lady represents to a Frenchman gaiety, pleasure, elegance 
—in fact, the luxuries and the perfume of life. It is obvious 
that this is not a species of worship which is calculated to 
intoxicate Englishwomen. With all a Frenchman’s finished 
ease in talking to a woman, there is always something intensely 
disagreeable at the bottom of his tone and in the inmost 
recesses of his eye. The truth is, that the French, with all 
their idealism, mix materialism in still larger quantities. They 
are at best divine monkeys; and when Talleyrand tells us that 
you have only to scratch a Russian to get at the Cossack 
underneath, he forgets that the maxim might be turned 
against his own race: Scratch the Parisian, you will find 
underneath a Gaul. 

Even in the early literature of France this strange connec- 
tion between gallantry and materialism is to be found. The 
amatory poets of France have not in by-gone times been 
usually over-complimentary to women. Many an old French 
writer (poets among the number) tell us how man created all 








the gentle, woman all the savage animals—to Adam we owe 
the sheep. Eve in her turn struck the ground, and upsprang 
thereupon the wolf. If it had not been for Adam's presence of 
mind, who retaliated immediately with the dog, according to 
the gallant rhymer, the world might long ago have seen a 
scarcity, if not of inhabitants, at least of mutton. The story 
is more suitable, perhaps, to the character of French Eves 
than of English. Like the French Adam, the French Eve, 
with all her graces, has generally a tolerable share of selfish- 
ness. 
unrivalled; but experience tells us that for real delicacy of 
heart, we had better remain on this side of the Channel. 


For conversation, for grace, for social talent, she is 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 

No. VIL—Pvus1ir MippLe 
Certain members of the Association for promoting Social 
Science, with Lord Brougham at their head, had an interview 
last week with Lord Palmerston. The purpose of the deputa- 
tion was worthy of the names that graced it, and the venerable 
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peer who gave it the sanction of his countenance and his 
authority. It was an attempt to enlist Lord Palmerston’s 
sympathy in favour of a Commission for visiting the commercial 
and middle schools of the country, similar to that which has 
already excited so much attention, and is likely to be pro- 
ductive of no small amount of benefit to the great public 
schools. The members of the deputation complained, not 
without reason, that the middle schools required no less super- 
vision than Eton, Harrow, and Winchester. The abuses of the 
latter, from the high position which they occupy, and the 
amount of public notice they naturally attain, are patent. The 
parents of boys who were educated at the great public schools 
belong to a class in the community whose social standing gives 
their opinions weight and notoriety, and cannot fail of in- 
fluencing in some measure the training and discipline of their 
children. Head Masters of Eton, of Harrow, of Rugby, or of 
Shrewsbury, naturally look for their reward to those who are 
the great leaders of the day; and therefore they are not, and 
they cannot be, utterly indifferent to the estimation in which 
the great scholastic institutions, over which they preside, are 
held by the influential and the noble. An inefficient master 
of Westminster or Winchester, or similar schools, lives in a 


glass house, as the phrase goes; he is sure to have his failings 


| 
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reflected back upon himself, in the absence of that influence and 
that claim to ecclesiastical promotion which he has otherwise a 
fair right to expect. If Mr. Balston or Mr. Durnford, of Eton, 
be indifferent to improvement, careless in the correction of 
notorious evils, they feel the censure in that general disappro- 
bation which pervades the minds of those who rule the opinions 
of that society, whose censures neither Mr. Balston nor Mr. 
Durnford can brave with impunity. The reputations of Dr. 
Kennedy at Shrewsbury, Dr. Temple at Rugby, Mr. Butler at 
Harrow, are public property, hke Earl Russell’s or Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. They hold a place in the public estimation of the 
country ; they are recognised servants in the great machinery 
of this great nation. Any dereliction of duty on their part 
would be a sort of public calamity, and call down as public a 
reprimand. 

But besides the public notoriety and responsibility by which 
the conductors of our great schools are surrounded, they are 
subjected to another of a different nature; we mean to the 
judgment of the two Universities. Public opinion may be 
capricious ; it may for a time be guided by incompetent judges, 
and swayed by some new and specious notions. Not so the 
Universities—fellowships, scholarships, and exhibitions, honours 
of all sorts, are awarded exclusively for proficiency in those 
subjects which public schools profess to teach, by men whose 
impartiality and ability have never been questioned. Their 
decision stamps the character of the school as unchangeably 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Every man at the 
University knows precisely the educational standard of every 
great school. He measures it by an appreciable test; by the 
number of its representatives among the fellows and scholars of 
its first-class men and its fast men among the 
undergraduates. But for the private schools of the middle 
classes there are no such tests. There are no tests of any 
kind; their success depends upon the most accidental causes— 
upon qualifications in the master, or those who conduct them, 
often utterly worthless, so far as education is concerned. 

What is a tradesman or even a professional man of moderate 
income to do? The great schools of the country are beyond 
his means, even supposing the education given in them were 
of a nature to meet his requirements. For Latin the com- 
mercial man has but little regard, and none for Greek. He is 
rather inclined to think that proficiency in either is a disquali- 
fication for success in business. As he knows nothing of them 
himself, and is rarely scrupulous in expressing his contempt 
for them in the presence of his children, no wonder that they 
are indifferent to such studies, or that the masters of middle 
schools teach the little they do teach of the classics carelessly 
and inefficiently. We do not believe that this state of things 
is natural—far from it. We believe that there is a real love 
of learning, for its own sake, in the middle and lower classes of 
this country—stronger even and more genuine than in the 
classes above them, paradoxical as this assertion may appear. 
But we do not venture on this assertion carelessly. ‘The whole 
history of this nation, from its conversion to Christianity, bears 
witness to the truth of what is here stated. Its great scholars 
have been recruited from the lower ranks, certainly before the 
Reformation, and in a great measure since. Nay, it would be 
impossible almost to run through the names of men most 
distinguished for scholarship in England, without per- 
ceiving that by far the larger numbers of them have been born 
of poor parents rather below the middle class. Medieval 
scholars, educated generally by the religious orders, were sons 
of ploughmen, tenant-farmers, and poor tradesmen. Conscious 
of this truth, the most strenuous efforts were made by the 
Reformers, in the schools and colleges founded or refounded by 
them in the sixteenth century, to give encouragement and aid 
to poor scholars, as the real hope of the country. Avarice, 
flunkeyism, ingenious quibbles, have ousted them from their 
rightfulinheritance. “ Poor scholars” are now held to mean, by 

a preposterous method of interpretation, scholars without landed 
and by this or similar subterfuges honourable men 
discuised their own wrong-doings, in thus robbing the poorer 
classes. But, not to insist upon this now, what we affirm 1s, 
that the disrepute into which learning has fallen among the 
lower, or rather the trading classes of the community, is not 
natural: it is in a great degree owing to the wretched way in 
which the classics are taught in our middle schools, and a boy 8 
time wasted by a careless and desultory mode of instruction. 
As for Greek, it might, perhaps, be wisely banished from these 
middle schools, although, so long as the language of the New 
Testament is imagined to be the easiest Greek in the world, 
and the most superficial acquaintance with it qualifies a man 
to sit in judgment upon the merits of the English translation, 
Greek is not likely to be displaced. But for Latin, there 1s no 
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reason why any boy of moderate abilities should not learn it 
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well, if his master knew how to teach it, without detracting in 
the least from his other studies, which are supposed to be of 
more immediate utility in after-life. Even as an exercise in 
grammar, or a preparation for French, or for the mastery of 
his own language, or a key to modern, not to say mediaeval 
history, Latin is invaluable. Only in these schools Latin 
should be taught like a modern language; not according to 
the older method, which aimed at turning out scholars who 
should have nothing else to do than astonish the world by 
their Ciceronianism. A man may take the greatest delight in 
reading French, Italian, and German authors, who cannot 
write correctly, certainly not like a native, a page in any one 
of those languages. Why should not Latin be taught in the 
same way in these middle schools?’ Why must a boy be 
always confined to what are called the niceties and subtleties 
of Livy or Cicero, or be taken through a series of exercises of 
no possible use, except it be to leave an impression on his mind 
that Latin is a most absurd cento of uncouth and irrational 
phrases? Let the uninitiated reader, if any such there be, 
imagine an unhappy Frenchman set down to a sort of 
phrase-book collected from the most involved periods of 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Dr. Johnson; and then told that 
this was a specimen of pure English, and upon such a 
model his English must be framed. This is no caricature of 
the way in which boys are tanght to write Latin at school, and 
of the species of exercise book most in vogue at the present 
day; and that, absurdly enough, is supposed to be the best 
Latin prose into which the student has contrived to introduce 
the most extensive mosaic of his abnormal phraseology. Of 
very little value at the best, and only acquired at great cost of 
time and labour, we would have this absurdity banished from 
middle schools, and let boys read Latin as they read French,— 
the easier Latin of Grotius, Bede, or Erasmus, among later 
authors, of Cesar among the ancients, advancing to the higher 
writers if there be time enough; but, at all events, giving them 
some hold of the language, indifferent to purity of style, at 
which alone the older method aimed. Thus, made a part of 
the system of instruction, and standing on the same footing as 
other languages, Latin might hold its place in modern as it 
did in all medisval schools, with French and English, and 
taught even in this way, would be of immense value to the 
pupil. There must be some stricter and more formal teaching 
than English, or than French can supply; and all the more, 
when the introduction of modern subjects and mixed sciences, 
and the careless mode in which they are taught and learned, 
are paving the way to every sort of idle habit and mental 
inefficiency. The whole subject, however, requires careful con- 
sideration. Whether Lord Palmerston can or will give it that con- 
sideration, or whether the deputation that brought this matter 
to the notice of the Premier had any plan of their own, or were 
at all aware of the gigantic nature of the task they proposed, 
we must leave to others to decide. That a vast majority 
of the nation is deeply interested in the inquiry no one 
will deny. 





THE PRESS ON THE CONFERENCE. 


_ Our readers will be glad to have before them what the daily 
journals have said upon the failure of the Conference with refer- 
ence to the line of duty into which it may force us. The Morning 
Post of Thursday says only :— 


“The armistice expires on Monday, and the German troops in 
Jutland are then free to reeommence their work of devastation. Of 
the British fleet, the operations are by no means so easy to be 
foreseen.” 


_ The Times goes somewhat farther, but not much. It conceives 
it possible that the German Powers may invade Fiinen, and 
perhaps Copenhagen itself :— 


“In this latter case there can, we think, be no doubt of the course 
which honour and international duty would recommend to England. 
Whatever may be the decision of the country with respect to opera- 
tions on the mainland, we feel sure that the expression of English 
feeling would be universal to the effect that the Danish Islands should 
be made safe against any attack of an enemy. In this there would 
be no difficulty, as a small squadron would be quite sufficient to bid 


defiance to any armament which the German Powers could put 
to sea.” 


The Daily News is alive to the very critical stage to which the 
breaking-up of the Conference will bring the policy of our Govern- 
ment. We are not responsible for the failure of the Conference 
but only for the folly of assembling it. In some respects, its failure 
is a fortunate event for this country ; for, as the matter now stands, 
we have not ratified the wrongs of the aggressors, and England 
is happily saved from becoming the unwilling accomplice in a policy 
of spoliation. Then, as to our future:— 














tie 


were before the meeting of the Conference, those arising out of the 
London Treaty. That Treaty was only contingently abandoned; the 
condition being the acceptance of the specific solution proposed b 
the neutral Powers on the 28th of May. That proposal having been 
rejected by Germany, England is free to revert tothe Treaty, or to take 
her stand by the proposal of the Government. We are not bound, it ig 
true, to give the Treaty, or any other basis of settlement, more than a 
diplomatic support; but it is absolutely essential to our honour and 
influence to adopt a definite policy on this question without further 
delay—to say how far we mean to recognise the violence and wrong of 
the German Powers, and at what point in their policy cf spoliation we 
refuse to hold farther intercourse with them.” 


The tone of the Daily Telegraph is warlike. Denmark cannot 
be expected to lose a day more than is necessary of the advantages 
which the command of the sea gives her :— 


“ And here we approach the question which will be to-day in every 
mouth: ‘ Do we join her there? Does Denmark fight this battle for 
her national existence any longer alone?’ It is a question which ig 
not Ministerial but Imperial. It is a question upon which the voice 
of the nation must be heard, which has witnessed the strenuous efforts 
made in its name for peace—the painful and patient concessions 
granted by Copenhagen towards the same desirable end—the dogged, 
the desperate greed with which the German Powers have paralyzed 
those efforts, and that patience and submission. It is a time when 
| popular indignation rather than Ministerial orations should declare 
whether the aggressors shall proceed to the end of their scheme of 
aggrandisement and spoliation at their leisure. If England decides 
that her influence shall not be derided and despised in Europe—that 
might shall not be right, nor Royal Houses foist off their autocratic 
intrigues for nationalism—then the course is clear before us; and if 
Admiral Dacres be sent to the Baltic, the second campaign of the war 
will not be like the first.” 





The Morning Stur regards the prospect of affairs as sufficiently 
gloomy ; but it is in the power of England to make them gloomier 
still : 


“If by any rash movement we fling ourselves into the contest, we 
shall but change a mere local quarrel into a great European war. In 
wisdom and in justice we have but one course to follow, and that is to 
stand calmly aside. The quarrel has now assumed a character into 
which we have really no business whatever to thrust ourselves. A 
failure of the Conference will inevitably introduce an entirely new 
oomplication. The Germanic Confederation will immediately recog- 
nise the Duke of Augustenburg. That prince will be proclaimed 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and his representative will have a seat at 
the Federal Diet. His supporters in the Duchies will make a resolute 
stand for him and his claims. He will call for an army; and he has 
undoubtedly followers and devotees enough in Schleswig and Holstein 
to make something like a respectable muster in his behalf. Now, 
whatever may be said against the claims of the Augustenburg Prince, 
it is perfectly obvious that England cannot possibly interfere with any 
show of consistency between the King of Denmark and an internal 
Schleswig-Holstein rebellion. It is equally certain that we should not 
displease Herr Von Bismarck by declaring war against Anstria and 
Prussia. The game of that statesman would be very well played by 
any such demonstration. We cannot do any serious injury to Ger- 
many, and we should by any warlike attempt simply unite the whole 
of the territories covered by the Confederation, from the Belgian to 
the Russian frontier, from the Baltic to the Danube, under the leader- 
ship of the Power which has shown itself most energetic in this 
quarrel. The crisis is one which a statesman may surmount with 
national safety and dignity, but which a single rash movement may 
convert into a calamity of indescribable magnitude.” 


| The Morning Advertiser, without defining what course the Go 
| vernment should pursue, asserts that the Emperor of the French 
| and M. Bismarck have all along been of accord upon the Danish 
| question :— 


** As for Louis Napoleon, we can state in the most positive terms, 
that he has all through the piece played a double-faced and most 
treacherous part. We affirm, from authority on which we can rely, 

| that he has all the while instigated Prussia to pursue the audacious 
+ and unprincipled course which she has followed. He has been the 
| prompter of Bismarck in most of the acts of that insolent Minister. 
| Prussia meantime has hardly taken a single step of importance with- 
out having first consulted Louis Napoleon, and obtained his concur- 
rence. It is no secret to Lord Palmerston or Lord Russell that 
intrigues have been on foot all through this Dano-German war, for 
Bismarck to give Louis Napoleon a certain portion of Rhenish terri- 
tory in return for Imperial non-intervention on behalf of the Danes. 
We assert this fact from the best information, and the accuracy of 
that information will appear before long in a form which will leave no 
room for doubt.” 


Finally comes the Morning Herald, with no uncertain sound. 
Negotiations being now at an end, it is for Parliament, if Ministers 
will not inaugurate a policy and ask its approbation, to pronounce 
what course England shall pursue in this momentous juncture :— 


“What that course should be will be easily determined. England, 
with Lord Derby, loves peace ; but, with the noble leader of the Con- 
servative party, she loves honour more. If she finds that her honour 
and her interests call upon her to give her energetic support to Den- 
mark, that support will be given, at whatever sum the cost may be 
estimated. If the Ministry will, even at the twelfth hour, recognise 
their duty, and declare their determination to pursue to a successful 
issue the policy for which the country calls, well and good ; they will 
have the warm, the general support of Parliament. But if they will 
not announce their policy, or if they propose to basely abandon the 
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The only engagements to which we are committed are now, as they | 


cause the nation is resolved to sustain, their days are numbered. If 
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Ministers will not themselves ask the support of Parliament by a policy 
which commends itself to the national sympathy, and thus excuse in 
part their past weakness and folly, Her Majesty’s Opposition will give 
the representatives of the nation the opportunity of declaring what 
course the country should pursue.” 


We shall not know until Monday what course the Government 
intend to pursue. But Earl Russell has promised a statement of 
some kind on that day. 





THE SOLDIERS’ DAUGHTERS’ HOME. 


T , y € . “ , M4 
NEARLY ten years ago, when the Crimean war was on our hands, 


danger maintained so nobly their country’s honour, but of their 

widows and orphans, a Home for the latter was established on 

Hampstead-hill ; not, indeed, confined exclusively to orphan girls, 

but opening its doors first to total orphans, next to the motherless, 

and last to girls whose parents are still living, provided the father 

is on active or foreign service. Last Saturday the annual meeting 

was held, the Duke of Wellington presiding, and a good account was 

given of the state of the Home, and what it has dune for its protegées 

during the past year. The object of the institution is to train up the 

children in habits of industry, not confining their education to 

school duties. Housework, cooking, washing, and ironing, the 

charge of a dairy, and the care of younger children occupy some 

hours of every day, and contribute to make the inmates industrious, 

intelligent, and honest women. There are now about 170 girls in 

the Home, a large commodious house, in a healthy position on 

Hampstead-hill, and 100 of them of different ages were at the | 
meeting on Saturday, presenting in their happy, healthful appear- | 
ance and their neat attire, a touching spectacle of its kind, and | 
such as would have gladdened the heart of any soldier now on | 
active or foreign service, could he have witnessed it. It is part | 
of the plan of the institution afterwards to exercise a paternal | 
supervision over those who have entered on the active duties of | 
life, and to afford a temporary home for those who, from no moral | 
fault, fall out of situations. All this is admirable ; but we learn 

that there are still a hundred children waiting for admission, and 

who cannot be admitted for want of funds. What is worse is, that 

subscriptions during the past year have fallen off. So excellent 

an institution should not want the support which Englishmen 

owe it. 


THE EVIDENCE OF SPIES. 


| 


and we had to think not only of the men who in that hour of | 





Ir it were once a recognised principle that the evidence of 
spies should be discarded as worthless, we should have hope that 
the detestable system of employing such agents to watch wives, 
husbands, or anyone whom anyone else wishes to entrap, would 
be checked. We cannot imagine a practice more thoroughly 
un-English, or more likely to be destructive of that habit 
of candour and _straightforwardness of which we have so 
just a right to be proud. Yet it increases amongst us, and 
obtains to an extent little suspected, especially when unhappiness 
arises between husband and wife. The most recent public instance 
is furnished by a case which was heard last week in the Divorce 
Court. A husband having cause to suspect his wife, sent her 
home to her father, and appointed a man named Gregory to watch 
her proceedings. This person took lodgings a few doors from the 
house in which she was living, and, to use his own expression, 
watched her for three months “ like a cat at a hole.” He said, 
“I had a variety of dresses with me. I used sometimes to go out 
with a large cloak and a hat, and a smock-frock underneath, and 
my private dress underneath that. After I had followed her for 
some time with my cloak on I would take it off, hide my hat some- 
where, and appear in my smock-frock like a countryman returning 
from work, carrying a bundle with my cloak in it over my 
shoulder. I could afterwards take off my smock-frock and make 
it into another bundle. I changed my clothes on the road.” So 
accomplished a spy was not likely to follow a woman for three 
months, noting down her every action in a memorandum-book, 
without finding something in her conduct which to a jealous hus- 
band would be proof of guilt, even if he set down nothing in 
malice, or out of professional zeal, or in the hope of retaining a 
profitable employment. In the present case, the wife stands in 
no favourable light. She was, indeed, as likely a person to furnish 
a spy with the requisite entries for his memorandum-book as a 
husband could be cursed with. But because there was no other 
evidence but Gregory’s to support the petition, it was dismissed 
with costs. We trust this principle will be persistently acted 
upon. 





RAILWAY DANGERS. 


A writer, whose letter appears in the Times of Thursday, com- 
plains of the dangers to which travellers on the South-Western 
Railway are daily exposed on the line from Epsom to London. 
He says :— 

“The train I travelled by this morning left Epsom at 9°30, and 
arrived at the junction with the main line at 9°49. We were there 
stopped by signal, the Surbiton train being, as it occasionally is, 
behind its time. So nearly did the two trains approach the same spot, 
on the same line, at the same moment of time, that 40 seconds after 
we had pulled up the Surbiton train thundered past. Fifteen seconds 
after the last carriage had passed, we started in full pursuit. 

“ But the worst feature of the case remains; for, after all, a stern 
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chase is a long chase. In joining the main line, our Epsom up-line, 
by an effort of engineering skill beyond all praise, is made to cross 
the main down-line; and we had barely crossed this dangerous point, 
and reached the comparative safety of the main up-line, when a train 
at full speed whirled past on the down-line. You will thus see that 
by the present arrangement three trains are dexterously concentrated 
on to one spot on the line within two minutes of each other—a spot 
which has already been the scene of a frightful accident. My life and 
the lives of hundreds depend every day upon the unceasing vigilance 
and clear head of an underpaid and overworked signalman.” 


This is very extraordinary, if true; and we do not wonder that 
the writer further says—‘ There is no regular passenger that has 
not joined in the universal prophecy, that ‘ we shall be smashed 
some day at that junction.’ ” 








WILLIAM SMITH O’BRIEN. 


Last week, at Bangor, after a short illness, died Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, at the age of sixty. A vain, weak, well-meaning 
man, chivalrous without judgment, and therefore often ridiculous, 
he was still thoroughly honest, and certainly made sacrifices for the 
cause he espoused which few Irish patriots do or can make ; but he 
was utterly unwise. He helped to make the split which divided 
O’Connell’s party into Old and Young Ireland, and did what he 
could to raise the passions of the people against the Government 
with a view to a rebellion. This effort ended in his arrest and 
the State trials of 1848, in which he, Meaghar, and MacManus, 
were found guilty of high treason, and sentenced to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. The sentence was commuted to transporta- 
tion for life ; but, at the end of eight years, through the intercession 
of his friends and the decline of political excitement in Ireland, he 
was permitted to return to his native land, where he abstained, 
except upon some very rare occasions, from taking any part in 
politics. The deceased was a brother of Sir Lucius O’Brien, who 
recently succeeded to the Irish barony of Inchiquin on the death 
of the last Marquis of Thomond. He was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and entered Parliament in 1826. If 
in his public life there was much to regret, he was in private a man 
of most estimable character. It is hardly in tone with an obituary 
notice, but we may note here an amusing blunder of the Gazette de 
France, in announcing Mr. O’Brien’s death, which shows how 
well informed are French journalists about the men and the 
geography of this country. “Smith O’Brien,” says the Gazette, 
‘died in exile, at Bangor, in the East Indies.” 





A TRAGICAL event has just taken place at Heidelberg. Late in the 
evening of the 15th, a student belonging to the body of the Swabians 
was found lying on the ground weltering in his blood. He had dis- 
charged a pistol in the region of the heart, but the ball, having been 
turned aside by touching a rib, missed the heart, passed through the 
lungs, and lodged under the right shoulder-blade, whence it was after- 
wards extracted. At first the natural belief was that voluntary suicide 
had been intended, but some letters which had been written by the 
student showed that he had been the victim of a shameful kind of duel. 
A foreign student had been grossly insulted by the Swabian, and satis- 
faction was demanded; but, instead of fighting in the usual way, an 
agreement was come to to draw lots which of the two should destroy 
himself within a delay of a fortnight. The lot fell on the Swabian. 
When the time was about to expire, the young man, whose father was 
dangerously ill, solicited an extension of the delay, but the request was 
refused, and the attempt at self-destruction was consequently made. 
Some hopes are entertained that the wound will not prove fatal, but 
all the entreaties of the heads of the University and of his friends 
cannot extort from him a promise not to repeat the desperate act. 
To all their solicitations his only answer is, ‘ I have not pledged my 
honour to seriously wound myself, but to put an end to my life, and 
I will keep my promise.”—Galignani’s Messenger. 

At Macao some boys of a French man-of-war were bathing at some 
distance from their ship when a shark made its appearance. Mr. 
Lamb, a mate of the Liverpool clipper Black Seneca, arming himself 
with a sheath knife, sprang from the rail of his ship and attacked the 
monster in his own element. The shark immediately turned upon his 
antagonist, when Mr. Lamb dived again and again, each time coming 
up beneath the monster, and succeeded in inflicting several wounds. 
The sea was literally dyed with the blood of the shark. Several boats 
having put off, it was finally despatched with a harpoon and hauled 
ashore on the beach. It proved to be a blue shark, fully fifteen feet 


long. 

Tue next week will witness a little social revolution which is not 
unimportant to Londoners. On the Ist of July all the toll-bar 
nuisances in and around the metropolis on the north side will dis- 
appear. Within a rough semicircle, whose radius extends from 
Fulham, through West Brompton, Kensington, Notting-hill, Kilburn, 
Camden-town, Kentish-town, Holloway, Hackney, Stoke Newington, 
the City-road, and down to the Thames in East London, there will be 
complete free trade in locomotion. Altogether eighty-one gates and 
bars will fall, and fifty-one miles of road will be made free by the 
potency of the Act passed last session. 

On the person of one of the Yankees killed in the fight at the Yellow 
Tavern was found a bit of paper twisted in the buttonhole of his jacket. 
It was a wretched pencil scrawl, evidently written after his fall, and 
while death was putting film in his eyes. It commenced :— J, John 
Wilheimer, 2nd New York Cavalry. I am shot and dying. Whoever 
finds me, send this to Sarah Wilheimer, Brooklyn Post-office, New 

; York. She is my sister, and only relative im the country. Oh, my 
| poor sister! do not break your heart, but I am shot through the breasi 
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and dying, and they have gone and left me here.” .... What follows 
in this paragraph is obliterated by blood. The next sentence reads: 
“* Write to Conrad Vitmare of our company ; he owes me fifty dollars, 
which he will pay you. Oh, my dear sister, farewell!’ The paper 
was taken from the body, and has been forwarded north by flag of 
truce.—Richmond Despatch. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Record :—“ Is not the present con- 
stitution of the Court of Queen’s Bench rather peculiar? Of the four 


Puisne Judges, not one belongs to the Established Church. Mr. 
Justice Crompton belongs to the Unitarian denomination. Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackburn was born and bred a Scotch Presbyterian. Mr. 


Justice Mellor is associated with the English Congregational Dissent- 
ers. Mr. Justice Shee is an avowed Roman Catholic; so that on Sir 
Alexander Cockburn alone, himself a Scotch baronet, devolves the 
duty of representing, as one out of five Judges, the interests and repu- 
tation of the Church of England. This anomaly struck me forcibly 
the other day, when the argument was held on the respective rights 
of new and old parochial incumbents, in the case of ‘ Sale v. Live- 
sey.’ It seemed rather strange to hear Judges inquiring what was the 
meaning of the ‘ Peel parish.’ ” 


Tat the lower classes avail themselves of the Divorce Court may 
be gathered from a statement of the cases before the court two days 
last week. On Wednesday six were disposed of. In one the wife 
obtained a judicial separation from her husband for cruelty. In the 
other five, decrees of dissolution were granted to—1l, a working 
optician ; 2, a confectioner in Lisson-grove, the co-respondent being 
his own shopman; 3, an engineer; 4,a smith in the dockyard, the 
co-respondent being his brother; and 5, a blacksmith. Six petitions 
on Thursday included—1, an apothecary; 2, captain of a merchant 
vessel; 3, a small farmer; 4, an emigrant; 5, an innkeeper; 6, a 
draper. Four decrees were pronounced and two postponed. 


Ir is very unpleasant to discover that men whose works have been 
the solace of our leisure hours were villains and dastards. We have 
been désillusionné somewhat roughly of late respecting Sterne; it is 
now Defoe’s turn. The London Review has disinterred from the State 
Paper-oftice a mass of documents which show that the writer of 
** Robinson Crusoe” was the hired spy and the venal doer of all sorts 
of literary dirty work for the Whig Government of George I.— 
Guardian. 

A New street, 1,050 feet long by 40 broad, and connecting Ber- 
mondsey and Old St. Thomas’s-street, has just been opened on the 
Surrey side of the Thames. It has been made by the London and 
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Brighton Railway Company, at a cost of about £7,000 exclusive of | 


allowances for compensation. 


Tie Newspaper Press Fund, we are glad to see, is going on and 
prospering, notwithstanding the disapprobation of the Times. Ata 
recent meeting, the honorary secretary, Mr. Warren, announced 
several new contributions and subscriptions received since the last 
meeting.—Guardian. 

MADAME DE LA Powwerats, under the title of Sister Clothilde, has 
joined the Ursuline Convent in Paris. 

Tuere have been great “searchings of heart’’ among literary 
people on the question of Lady Inglis’s pension on the Civil List. It 
is thought odd and scarcely fair that that lady should receive £500 
® year in compensation for her gallant husband’s military prowess 
from a fund of £1,100 generally supposed to be set apart for the 
reward of literary merit, while £60 and £80 are thought suflicient for 
authors of acknowledged excellence.—Guardian. 


It is stated that Mr. E. Hill, who was killed in the Ascot railway 
accident, was insured with the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company for £500. In addition, several of those injured had 
taken a similar precaution, and will be entitled to proportionate 
compensation, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sir,—It seems almost a work of supererogation to say anything, in 
these days, in advocacy of popular education, especially in subjects 
connected with physical science,—handbooks and elementary treatises 
so abound, and the wider diffusion of knowledge has so lone been 
zealously promoted ! if = 

Yet it cannot be denied that there still remains very much to be 
desired as to general acquaintance with natural science, when it is no 
uncommon thing to meet men, well educated in other respects, who 
are surprised to learn that a porpoise is not a fish, but bas far more 
resemblance to an antelope, or to be informed of some similar 
elementary fact. 

Moreover, when matters of high scientific interest—such as “ the 
nature and origin of species” or “the affinity between man and 
brutes’’—are so often made the subject of conversation amongst all 
sorts and conditions of men—and when rash judgments are so frequent 
as to the conclusions to be drawn from the facts of physical science on 
the one hand, and as to the dangers of untrammelled scientific inquiry 
on the other—it becomes more than ever desirable that accurate 
knowledge should be widely diffused, in order that those often called 

upon to form an opinion concerning such matters may not be destitute 
of the information which can alone justify the formation of any 
judgment whatever on the subject. 

The appearance, therefore, of any new work bringing before the 
general public the most recent discoveries in any science expressed in 
language at once correct and easy of comprehension, is a subject of 
congratulation, but such a book must be above all things accwrate— 
ignorance is better than error, and not to be informed at all better 
than to be misinformed ! 


These remarks are called forth by a perusal of the first part of the 
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new and revised edition of “ Cassell’s Popular Natural History.” A 
hasty glance at its numerous woodcuts, representing not only the 
external forms of animals, but brains, bones, and various anatomical 
details, induces the hope that we have before us a work thoroughly 
simple and intelligible, yet “up to the mark” as to the more recent 
scientific investigations—at once “popular” and “ accurate,” or at, 
least not positively calculated to mislead. 

The opening sentence, however, dispels the first pleasing anticipa- 
tion :— The Quadrumana, or four-handed order of mammals, derive 
their name,” &c. Such a plunge in medias res, without a word of 
explanation as to the meaning and value of the terms “order” and 
‘““maminal,” can hardly be considered suitable to the simplicity of a 
popular work ; but, unfortunately, that is by no means all—the writer 
fails to convey a knowledge of the results of recent research, and 
reproduces hackneyed and now exploded commonplaces. He wishes 
evidently to take what he considers the orthodox side, and, therefore, 
exaggerates the physical differences between man and apes; yet 
nevertheless seriously offers for his readers’ acceptance assertions 
which, if true, would be far more alarming than any of the anatomical 
resemblances that have ever been contended for. At page 3 it ig 
stated that— 


“When some men of science were engaged in South America 
making observations on the figure of the earth, they were greatly 
annoyed by the domesticated apes, which were very numerons, looking 
through their telescopes, planting signals, running to the pendulam 
they used, taking their pens and trying to write.” 


But the climax is the following story, which immediately follows :— 


‘The small-pox having spread fearfully amongst the monkeys of 
South America, Dr. Pinckard, Secretary to the Bloomsbury-street 
Vaccination Society, was struck by the idea of arresting its further 
progress. Vaccination was, of course, to be the means of staying the 
plague, and his scheme for its introduction was singularly ingenious. 
He bound two or three boys hand and foot, and then vaccinated them 
in the presence of an old monkey, who was observed to be closely 
attentive to his proceedings. He then left him alone with a young 
monkey, with some of the matter on the table, and beside it a lancet, 
guarded, that it might not cut too deep, by a projecting piece of steel.” 
“The doctor witnessed the result from a neighbouring room ; the old 
monkey threw the young one down, bound him without delay, and 
vaccinated him with all the skill of a professor.” 

The author, now quoting Mr. Rose, adds: “The usual effects 
followed. Other steady monkeys were thus instructed in the art, after 
having been themselves previously inoculated; and several are, it is 
said, now being sent out to South America, provided with all neces- 
sary means for the beneficial infection. May the attempt succeed, 
and men and monkeys throughout that extensive continent have cause 
to bless the name of Eogland !” 

The writer himself then remarks, ** Suc? 
reasonable than inany would imagine.” 

Comment is hardly needed, but I think few would be prepared to 
find so grotesque a fiction gravely detailed in a modern book on natural 
history. The professional skill of the steady monkeys is sublime! 

If such wondrous tales of monkey sagacity were true, we men 
might, indeed, have some cause to tremble for our supremacy. Such 
psychical phenomena would far exceed in value characters such as the 
presence or absence of a fold of brain, or the more or less opposability 
of a digit! To be troubled about the latter and to accept the former 
is, indeed, to strain at the gnat and swallow the camel. 

A truly scientific, yet popular natural history, is much needed, 
and its advent will perhaps be hastened (its want being made 
more keenly felt) by attention being called to the faults and short- 
comings of recent popular zoological publications—Apologizing for 
the length of my communication, I am, Sir, F.L. 8. 


an aspiration was far more 





DANIEL DEFOE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sinz,—From the positive and very strong terms used by the com- 
municator of Defoe’s letters as to the “‘ Memoirs of Scotland,” evidently 
the work referred to by him, though the title was not mentioned, I 
conceived it possible that he might be in possession of some evidence 
regarding the authorship of that book which historians were not 
aware of. As, however, he declines to support a charge which involves 
“a baseness happily singular in the annals of literature,” it may be 
necessary to state that the work in question, which has never yet been 
attributed to Defoe by any one who is an authority on the subject, is 
an acknowledged production of George Lockhart, of Carnwath ; that, 
as such, it was republished in the collection of ‘‘ Lockhart Papers,” in 
two vols., 4to. (London, 1817), with an additional preface by him not 
before printed, in answer to the Whig introduction, which was written, 
not by Defoe, but, as Lockhart positively states, by Sir David Dal- 
rymple; that Defoe is stigmatized in the work as “that vile monster 
and wretch, Daniel Defoe ;” that neither the diction, which abounds in 
Scotticisms, nor the manner in which the characters are sketched, 
still less the narrative of facts connected with the Union, favour in the 
slightest degree the supposition that Defoe had any concern in these 
Jacobite memoirs. : 

With respect to the letters of Defoe, which I presume are correct 
transcripts from originals in the State Paper Office, they tell their own 
tale, and every admirer of this great writer can only wish that it was 
one more creditable to his name, character, and principles. 


A Lover or Honour AND JUSTICE. 





MR. ROW’S WORK ON INSPIRATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 
Srr,—May I ask you to correct an error with respect to a date 
committed in your review of my work ? 
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As nine-tenths of the work were printed off before the publication 
of the judgment of the Privy Council, it is self-evident that it was 
not composed in reference to that judgment. 


I remain, your obedient servant, 


June 20, 1864, C. A. Row. 


THE CHURCH. 


SYNODICAL CONDEMNATION OF “ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS.” 


Tue Oxford Declaration and the Address to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York have been followed by an act which gives 
further emphasis to the effort of the Church of England to purge 
herself of complicity with the writers of “ Essays and Reviews.” 
On Tuesday, in the Upper House of Convocation, the Bishop of 
Oxford presented the report of the committee appointed to examine 
these writings. This document bears internal testimony to the 
labour and patience which have been bestowed by the committee 
in reviewing the book brought under their notice, and it cannot 
be otherwise than satisfactory to those who have regarded with 
alarm the recent judgment of the Committee of Privy Council, to 
learn that the report sets out with the unqualified position, “that | 
the book contains false and dangerous statements, and reasonings | 
at variance with the teaching of the Church of England, and de- | 
serving the condemnation of the Synod.” We have not space for 
the whole of this remarkable document, but its main points will | 
be found condensed in the following summary :— | 

The committee consider that a tendency to unsettle belief in the | 
revelations of the Gospel pervades the book. They are of opinion | 
that the arguments and assertions of the third Essay deny by neces. | 
sary consequence the supernatural origin of Christianity, that they 
strike at the root of all revealed religion, and are irreconcilable with 
the very existence of the Church of Christ. As respects the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, it appears to the committee that pro- 
phecy, in the sense of “literal prognostication,’ or the direct 
prediction of future events, is greatly disparaged, if not absolutely 
denied. The committee consider this as striking at the root of all 
Revelation, and have found frequent contradictions of the particular 
truths of the Christian faith, or insinuations of their falsehood. They 
observe throughout the book a mode of treating the Holy Scripture 
which subverts the authority it has always possessed in the Church as 
the inspired word of God. It appears to be distinctly affirmed that 
the Evangelists and Apostles never intimate that a supernatural 
gift of inspiration was bestowed upon them, nor claim for themselves 
immunity from error in their writings. Beyond this a direct charge 
of inexactness in recording our Lord’s words is brought against 
St. John, the other three Gospels being held to “ embody more exact 
traditions of what He actually said than the fourth does,” and it is 
further intimated that an “ admixture of legendary matter or em- 
bellishment in their narratives” is present in the four Gospels. Nor 
are the highest doctrines of the faith exempt from erroneous treat- 
ment. Thus, in speaking of the Holy Trinity, the second essayist 
(Dr. Williams) applies the term “ person” only to God the Father, to 
the exclusion of the Son and the Holy Ghost. Further, your com- 
mittee consider the fourth Essay to advance the proposition that men 
may, as the condition of being invested with the office of teachers in 
the Church, subscribe to articles of religion without believing them to 
be true. This your committee judge to be a false and immoral 
position, sanctioning dishonesty in making the most solemn engage- 
ments, by claiming for the subscribers to articles the right either to 
teach that which they do not believe, or to teach the contrary of that 
to the truth of which they have declared their assent. On all which 
grounds your committee report that this book does, in their judgment, 
merit the condemnation of this Synod. 


It was inevitable that the adoption of this report should be 
followed by the condemnation it recommended. Most of the 
Bishops had condemned it already; but, as Dr. Wilberforce 
urged, their action as individuals was a very different thing 
from the action of Convocation as a Synod. Obviously that is so. 
The writers of “Essays and Reviews,” though escaping by the 
skin of their teeth, can point to the late judgment as an authori- 
tative decision in their favour, so far as the opinion of the Judicial 
Committee can be said to decide the matter. To oppose that judg- 
ment, a decision equally authoritative, solemn and legal, was neces- 
sary. That has now been obtained. The Upper House of Convoca- 
tion has condemned not the few extracts from “ Essays and Re- 
Views,” which were in issue before the Judicial Committee, but the 
whole book. It cannot be pretended that the Bishops are less 
competent judges of theology than Lord Westbury ; and it is but 
fair that if those who seek to undermine the doctrines of the 
Church can boast his lordship’s decision in their favour, men 
who adhere to and maintain them should be able to point to a 
judgment far more weighty, and based upon a consideration not of 
some isolated extracts from the “ Essays and Reviews,” but of the 
whole work. Sucha judgment has been given. With three exceptions 
—London, Lincoln,and Bangor—the Bishops have condemned these 
dangerous writings. The Bishop of Llandaff said that, however 
painful such a course might be, they had a solemn duty to perform, 
from which they ought not to shrink. The Bishop of Oxford could 
not conceive a stronger case for condemnation than the present. 
They were bound, he thought, before this nation, before Christen- 
dom, and before God, to declare that the Church repudiated this 
false teaching. The Archbishop of Canterbury, all doubt as to the 
privilege of the Synod to condemn books having been removed, 
and the sole remaining question being whether the occasion had 
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arisen for such a proceeding, “ most distinctly stated—and he 
never felt a stronger conviction in his life—that that occasion 
had arrived, and that if there was a book that deserved such con- 
demnation it was the book called ‘Essays and Reviews.” Even 
the Bishop of London, who objected to the report, did so because 
on the whole he thought it could do no good to the Church; and 
it was no doubt for the same reason that he voted against the 
sentence of condemnation. Virtually, however, he joins in it. 
When the committee was appointed he objected, because it would 
tend, he thought, to excite the public mind rather than to calm it ; 
and he is of opinion now that the extracts from “Essays and 
Reviews” which the committee has cited in its report will set 
young men thinking, and perhaps some who are not young, 
whether the opinions they broach could not be maintained. If, 
then, he does not join in the Synodical condemnation of these 
writings, it is only because he deprecates the renewed vitality 
condemnation may give them. 


FINE ARTS. 


STATUES OF ENGLISH SPORTS. 


Ir is rather remarkable that our sculptors should so long have 
overlooked our athletz; they seem to have had no thought or 
sympathy for anything but that peculiar offspring of debased classic 
art, the modern Venus or Apollo, which Bernini, Canova, and 
Thorwaldsen fathered upon the English school of sculpture. They 
would have done more for their art had they gone with “ the first 
gentleman in Europe” to a prize-fight, and tried to model after the 
active muscular forms of England’s pancratiwm. This, of course, 
would never have done ; it would not have been genteel, and was 
quite a different thing from studying the life guardsman in the 
studio of the Academy, when he was posed in some classic attitude 
by a professor. The truth is, that English sculpture, and we might 
almost include all other sculpture, has suffered for at least half a 
century from being too classical and too genteel. It has been 
wanting both in force and originality, as well as in natural study, 
following the shade of the antique, and longing to be like it, 
without possessing the ghost of an idea in common with antique 
feeling. The ancient sculptor and the modern see the same great 
truth, but with what different eyes! Flaxman fancied he had a 
full sight of it, and this was the secret of his success, that at least 
he believed in himself, and could put his thoughts into shape with 
the clay. But, with all his genius, he was a most determined 
classicist, without ever passing beyond the limits of an imitator 
of a style. Gibson has, in our opinion, come nearer the antique in 
his “‘ Hunter”—a Roman holding back a dog—one of his first 
great works, which is in the collection of Mr. Sandbach, and iu one 
or two other statues, but we feel at a loss to mention another work 
as an example of high art in sculpture. Our sculptors have either 
an aversion or a distaste for the natural ; they seem to think that, 
excepting the head as a portrait bust, the whole figure must be 
treated after some godlike ideal of their own, derived, as we have 
said, partly from the Parthenon marbles and the Vatican, but 
chiefly from Canova and his followers. Mrs. Jameson remarks that 
as Coleridge defined painting to be “a somewhat between a 
thought and a thing,” sculpture is a thought and a thing; un- 
fortunately, it is the thought that is so terribly wanting in modern 
sculpture. It is curious to observe that some American artists in 
modern sculpture have decidedly surpassed the English. C ertainly, 
of late years, we have produced no example to be compared with 
Mr. Story’s ‘‘ Cleopatra,” and his “ Sibila Libica.” It may be that 
the cold Anglo-Saxon temperament has been stirred to greater 
things by living in a grander country ; this would seem to be indi- 
cated by the remarkable faculty for landscape painting on a large 
scale, and with great feeling for truth, also peculiar to American 
artists. As the war is sure to encourage the artistic feeling both 
in people and artists, we may expect, while our sculptors continue 
to minister to our vanity with endless portrait busts and statues, 
the infallible signs of a people replete with well-being and success, 
the Americans Will be raising monuments of their heroes in eternal 
— have wandered from the subject of these statues repre- 
senting English sports, which Mr. Durham, the well-known sculptor, 
has commenced. Nothing could have been happier than the 
thought of illustrating manly athletic games in this way ; there is 
something kindred in the manliness of the art and the theme 
which strikes us at once. We are not likely either to forget the 
grand antique works which remaip as models for all imei two 
statues of the Discobolus, the “ ¥ ighting Gladiator” and the ying 
Gladiator,” the “ Wrestlers.” We could have wished Mr. Dur a 
had modelled these figures on a larger scale ; as they are 20m t °y 
are simply statuettes cast in bronze, resembling the age ame 
bronzes, and, in fact, they have been cast in Paris. ne le 
adopted is the naturalistic, with a slight touch of a emmy que 
feeling. In this series, which represents C ricket, the yout pa 
the grass waiting his innings 1s & little in the pose of a Ly oa 
of Giulio Romano, or some such schoolman ; still it is @ pretty 
fioure. The two of Batting and Bowling are, howey ey pore 
natural, and their gracefulness less obviously thrown in ie 
artist. ‘Throwing and Catching, the attitudes ol which Stas y 
be imagined, are rather deficient in energy and that kind 0 
ve nnicing of the body when any effort is being made or pre- 
nervous poising of the bod: 





: y are equally pleasing figures, The 
pared for as in the catch, but they are equally pleasing igure 
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group of two lads, the shorter one leaning on the shoulder of the 
elder and stronger youth, who holds an oar with the blade high in 
the air, is the first of another series to represent Boating. In this we 
observe a tendency to the same over-sweetness, if the expression 
may be used, in the modelling ; we fancy that there should be some 
suggestion of the roughness and boisterous strength of the “ Sturm 
und Drung” period in works of this kind. Boys, and young men, 
too, are not distinguished by any sort of lady-like or sisterly 
expression in their manner and attitudes. There is a grace and 
beauty about them inseparable from all young animals, and this is, 

rhaps, rather more subtle than at first sight would appear. We 
should add that these very interesting statuettes are to be seen at 
Messrs. Miller’s, in Piccadilly. 








MUSIC. 


Tue fifth and last of the present series of New Philharmonic 
Concerts took place on Wednesday with the following pro- 
gramme :— 


PART I. 
Overture (‘‘ Athalie”’) ...... ede bi abasiv'e venue i Mannie Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “In diesen heil’gen Hallen” (‘Die Zauber- 

NS Ba MN PIED dian a9) sks cns gatenesyyengevonss 68: Mozart. 
Dramatic Concerto, Violin, Herr Lauterbach............. Spohr. 
Scena ed Aria (“ La Favorita’’), Signor Graziani...... Donizetti. 
Aria, “Nel lasciar la Normandia” (“ Robert le 

Die”), EGO. TATUM 000. ccccccsccccccscscvccesesens . Meyerbeer. 
Bymaphony in O mimo ........csccrcccecsccerescsecvccceveves Beethoven. 

PART II. 
Romanza, “ Spirto gentil” (“La Favorita’’), Signor 
Cs ietshi dint nealtsciieaieiain es hd teah ahhibese rhe salen OKs Donizetti. 


Concert-Stiick, Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard Weber. 
Scena ed Aria (“Il Ballo in Maschera”), Signor 

I petted Rie ethane d bndde Shak bndinbedssaaee’ Verdi. 
Overture (“Siege of Corinth”) .............ccceeeeseesees Rossini. 


No objection could be made to the instrumental selection beyond 
the fact that two of the pieces (the pianoforte and the violin con- 
certos) have been very recently performed at the concerts of other 
societies—Spohr’s work more than once ; so that those who attend, 
as many do, the concerts of both Philharmonic Societies and those 


of the Musical Society of London, have reiteration instead of | 


variety. The two works referred to being masterpieces, will of 
course bear any number of re-hearings ; but the treasury of musical 
art is so extensive and so rich that the combined seventeen concerts 
of the three societies would be quite inadequate to cope with it, 
even if the programmes of each were made special instead of fre- 
quently consisting partly of the same materials. No doubt the 
convenience of solo-players and singers has much to do with this, 
as far as concertos and vocal pieces are concerned ; but such a 
motive should not be allowed to govern the proceedings of such 
institutions. There can be no such excuse, however, for the same 
symphonies being frequently given by the different societies. 
Owing to such travelling over the same ground, the season has 
passed without a hearing of various works that should not remain 
twelve months unheard in so musical a capital as London. 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, for instance, that climax of grandeur 
and sublimity in the symphonic school, should be heard at least 
once in every season; and many other great works might be 
named which have too long been absent from the programmes. 


Putting aside this objection, which, moreover, is general rather 
than special, the New Philharmonic concert of Wednesday was an 
excellent entertainment. The orchestral pieces were given with 
great precision and vigour, the splendid band which Dr, Wylde is 
so fortunate as to conduct, showing no sign of that fatigue which 
must be more or less felt at this period of the season, and under 
the incessant labours of the Royal Italian Opera performances in 
addition to concert-playing. This orchestra, which is almost 
identical with that of the Musical Society, consists of performers 
who are all individually artists, possessing an untiring enthusiasm 
for good music, which is manifest in their performance of classical 
works. If any symptom of slackened zeal were perceptible, it was 
in the accompaniments to the Italian Opera airs—pieces which are 
certainly not calculated for such incessant reiteration as the Italian 
singers persist in. Herr Schmidt’s aria stood out in noble relief 
from the other vocal pieces, both by its intrinsic beauty and the 
admirable style of its delivery. This gentleman, whose illness has 
sadly interfered with his career at the Royal Italian Opera, has, 
however, sufficiently shown, by his few performance: there, that he 
is an artist of a very high order. His voice is a genuine “ basso 
profondo,” possessing, in an unusual degree, great volume of tone with 
sympathetic quality ; and the very exceptional compass of two 
octaves, which he proved by ending on the lower E, having pre 
viously (in a somewhat questionable alteration of the text) touched 
the same note in the higher octave. So fine a bass singer 
has not been heard since Lablache, and it is to be hoped that 
next season may bring him here under more favourable 
circumstances. Herr Lauterbach’s performance, even with the 
fresh recollection of Herr Joachim’s very recent appearance in the 

same concerto, was an admirable display of finished style and 
mechanism. This gentleman may hold his own among the greatest 
artists of the day—he has expression and sentiment without 
affectation or exaggeration, while his intonation and execution are 
absolutely irreproachable, constituting him one of the most 
thoroughly satisfactory players of classical music that has ever been 





heard here, or, indeed, anywhere. Madame Goddard’s perform- 
ance was similar in every respect to her reading of the same work 
at the fifth concert of the elder Philharmonic Society a few weeks 
since. There were the same unbounded powers of execution, 
untiring hand and wrist, and distinctly articulating fingers, with 
the same headlong speed and effect of hurry and feverish haste, 
again calling for regret that an artist so highly endowed should go 
far allow mechanical facility to override the composer's intention. 

The great musical event of the week has been the production of 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Thursday, our 
notice of which we must reserve for next week. Meantime, we 
have to chronicle the successful appearance there of a new con- 
tralto singer, Mdlle. Grossi, in Flotow’s “ Marta,” and the trans- 
ference from this establishment to the Royal Italian Opera of 
Mdlle. Artot, who opened her new engagement as Maria in “La 
Figlia del Reggimento,” one of her best performances. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Ir any old or young playgoer, with an average degree of sensi- 
tiveness, and a memory that need not be very retentive, desires to 
enjoy a very dismal entertainment, he can now gratify his taste by 
going to the Olympic Theatre. Mr. Tom Taylor's “Sense and 
Sensation” has been withdrawn, after a short, but no doubt a suffi- 
cient trial, and its place—a secondary one in the bills—has been 
supplied with a revival of the late Robert Brough’s burlesque of 
** Masaniello.” No piece that the management could possibly have 
put upon the stage could have been more productive of melancholy 
recollections. The author—a man of undoubted if not powerful 
poetical genius, whoshone to great disadvantage in burlesque writing, 
though he succeeded in giving it many touches of delicate fancy— 
died early, the victim of a very weak constitution, and a very 
unsettled life. He wrote this piece for Mr. Robson, one of the very 
few actors of great and original genius on our stage, who played in 
it for many months, and raised the chief character into singular 
importance as a tragi-comic creation. Mr. Robson, though still a 
young man, and still part manager and proprietor of the Olympic 
Theatre, is temporarily, if not permanently, lost to the London 
public. In addition to this, the second character of the piece is 
associated with the memory of the late George Cooke, a rich and 
genuine comedian, who committed suicide in a fit of temporary 
insanity. No thoughtful playgoer, who can look back for five or 
six years, can fail to remember and think of these things, and 
yet the management, with singularly bad taste, have revived 
this play, most probably without consulting Mr. Robson. 
The revival is now made to depend more upon legs than 
brains, and is reduced to the lowest level of Strand flip- 
pancy. That Robsonian humour, pathos, and passion, that 
instinctive knowledge of human nature, that curious dovetailing of 
ideal and realistic acting, which made it often difficult to tell 
whether King Lear had become a costermonger or a costermonger 
had become King Lear ; that power which could sometimes bring 
the heart into the mouth by the utterance of the merest doggrel ; 
that quaint originality, those bursts of savage intensity, and a 
hundred other qualities of a great actor are utterly wanting in the 
impersonation of “ Masaniello” as now given. The part has been 
entrusted to Miss Raynham, a clever young actress, who has been 
pushed forward somewhat too rapidly in male characters, and she 
plays it like a smart tomboy. Miss Hughes, and one or two other 
members of the company, do all they can to make it pleasant and 
spectacular, but without Mr. Robson it is worse than nothing. 
We have heard of Hamlet, perhaps a little too often, with the part 
of Hamlet left out; but here is the play with the chief character, 
a parody, parodied. No greater insult could well be offered to 
the admirers of Mr. Robson than the re-production of this extra- 
vaganza in its present state. Even if the actor-manager gave a 
passive consent to the revival, this will hardly excuse the ungrate- 
ful conduct of the other managers. Mr. Robson, by his genius 
and well-earned popularity, raised the Olympic from an insolvent 
barn to the position which it now occupies, and this is his reward 
in his hour of trouble. 

We are glad to see that a timely and appreciative notice of 
Mr. Robson, from the pen of Mr. George Augustus Sala, is 
published in the June number of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Anything, so it seems, will do for an amateur performance ; any- 
thing will do for mummery at a fancy fair ; and anything will do 
for a royal audience. The South Kensington managers, who ought 
by this time to be good judges of the proper dishes to set before 
a king, actually allowed an obscure and ridiculous rhapsody, 
called, “ Mumbo Jumbo, or ye Mountains of ye Moon, near ye 
Gaboon,” to be performed before the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and a distinguished audience, on Thursday week, for the benefit 
of the Female School of Art. Here is a specimen of this witless 
piece of folly :— 


(The Moon appears, in tears.) 
Enter the Moon, alone (chants). 


I am the Moon, with my silver shoon— 
Shoon, not sheen, I mean—and my spoon. 


Enter Bocer OcEr (specks from his cheeks). 
Ah! Psha!! Va!!! 
(Dances and prences with ferocious glances.) 


Hum! Mum! 
(Puts his dibs to his ribs.) 











ne ee ee oe. ee ee. 
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Ho! So!! No!!! 
(Intones with groans.) 
Why am I here ?—oh dear! 
Where are you? there? or where ? 
When are the men? oh when ? 
What is the matter? and who—who is my hatter ? 
(Dances again with savage disdain.) 
Tu, ru, lu, 
Tn, ru, lu. 
(The BEE comes forward.) 
brings the Pea! Bocer Ocer falls on his knee.) 
(The BEE cam’t sing, but flaps his wing.) 
(Air, “ Where the Bee sucks.’’) 
Mines the money, where the honey, 
Fills the flower after shower, 
There with swag I fill my bag. 
On a thorn I rest forlorn, 
Nor wag, nor lag, with my rag and tag. 


Tu, ru, lu, 
Tu, ru, lu, 


(The BEE 


(With sonorous chorus.) 


This piece, so it is said, is written by Mr. Charles Cole—a new, 
fresh, daring, and original author, and is not the production of a 
feeble member of the Asylum for Aged and Decayed Burlesque 
Writers. The Prince and Princess, and the rest of the visitors, are 
as well as can be expected. 

This week is the last of “The Fox Chase” at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and, on Monday, Mrs. Stirling, who is always welcome, 
will appear in the “Tragedy Queen,” and Mr. Charles Mathews 
will return to his old and popular character of Sir Charles Cold- 
stream in “Used Up.” Mr. F. C. Burnand’s burlesque, called 
“Faust and Marguerite,” is shortly to be produced at this theatre, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews in the chief parts. It will 
bear very little resemblance to the extravaganza “Faust and 
Imogene,” by the same author, now being performed at the 
Greenwich Theatre. 

A writer in Once a Week has recently drawn the attention of 
our so-called dramatic authors to a new mine of plot and character. 
Goldoni’s comedies have not been pilfered much for many years 
past, owing to the extraordinary fruitfulness of the French drama, 
and the fact that French is more generally taught than Italian. 
As the Dick Turpins, Jerry Abershaws, and Jack Sheppards who 
supply half our theatres with their stock dramas, must rob to get 
their bread, it is better that they should rob the dead than the 
living. Goldoni, unlike existing French dramatists, will have no 
moral claim upon them for half-profits—a claim which not one 
English “ dramatic author” has the honesty to satisfy. The writer 
in our weekly contemporary gives a most tempting reason why 
Goldoni should be at once adapted. ‘ The best of it is,” he says, 
“‘ that our public is at this moment so little familiar with him, that 
a translation would come out with all the force of originality ; 
and on hints derived from him a man might long work undis- 
covered,” 

The new theatre at Manchester is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and its managers are very active in London, making engage- 
ments for its opening next autumn. It will supply what Manchester 
has long wanted in theatrical matters—wholesome competition. 
Mr. Knowles, at the Royal—like Mr. Simpson at Birmingham, and 
Mr. Copeland at Liverpool,—has too long been the sole theatrical 
provider for a large and intelligent public. Mr. Copeland, at 
Liverpool, has now a spirited rival in the person of Mr. Henderson, 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre; Mr. Simpson, at Birmingham, 
has been compelled to improve his performances by the opposition 
house, conducted by Mr. Swanborough ; and we have no doubt 
that Mr. Knowles, at Manchester, who is reputed to be a man of 
large capital, and is known to possess considerable energy, will 
meet the competition in a way that will benefit the Manchester 
public. 

The words of an opera have been prepared by Mr. John Oxenford, 
for a leading musical publisher, on the subject of “ The Lady of 
Lyons,” and it now only waits for a musical composer. Perhaps 
Mr. Vincent Wallace will try his hand at it?) We should like to 
see “ Leah” set to music by some competent composer, feeling sure 
that it would be dramatically successful, because its story can be 
told by the action. 

Our facetious contemporary, the Ov/, has announced the approach- 
ing marriage of Miss Bateman to a “ gallant officer.” If this 
eccentric publication is as incorrect in its diplomatic as it is in its 
theatrical intelligence, it must be a very sorry guide. The story has 
no foundation. 





Wit reference to the remarks I lately made on the rupture of 
Fraiilein Lucca’s engagement with the Covent Garden Opera House, 
and to the manner in which a part of the Berlin press availed of it as 
a fresh pretext for coarse attack on England, I can now inform you 
that the singer in question broke off her engagement without notice, 
although not without payment, and that the first intimation the 
manager had of her flight was contained in a letter she addressed to 
him from Calais. There are plenty of vocalists as good as she, and in 
that respect she will not be diflicult to replace, but such sudden 
departures, without previous warning and in the height of the season, 
must necessarily be as inconvenient to an Opera house as they are 
unjustifiable on the part of a singer.— Berlin Letter. 

Tue Josephstadt Theatre, at Vienna, is reported to have made a 
decided hit with a male ballet-dancer, whose success, it seems, arises 
from the fact of his having only one leg. 


























SCIENCE. 





In concluding a recent memoir on the subject of the terminations 
of the nerves, M. Kiihne states that there is never a continuation 
of the nerve structure with the muscular tissue. The fusion of the 
two structures is more apparent than real, and the appearance is 
produced by a widening of the portion of the nerve which comes 
in final contact with the contractile fibres. If M. Kiihne had given 
any consideration to the beautiful researches of Professor Lionel 
Beale, which were presented to the Royal Society twelve months 
since, he would then have found that his discovery of the non- 
continuousness of the two fabrics was by no means new. 

One of the most interesting discoveries that have been made in 
natural history for many years was recorded at the meeting of the 
Linnean Society, on Thursday week last. <A perfect skeleton of 
the Dinornis, or Moa, has been found by a party of miners in New 
Zealand. This huge bird, of which no living specimen has yet been 
seen by Europeans, has hitherto been regarded as extinct, its 
former existence having been demonstrated by the presence of 
gigantic bones, met with in various parts of the islands. Up to the 
present no complete skeleton was seen, but now we have been 
supplied with the entire series of bones of one individual. Some 
of the bones were exhibited to the fellows of the Linnean Society, 
and were most interesting. The femur is of enormous size, and, 
strange to say, the ligaments connected with its head are in such 
perfect preservation, that the specimen appears to be quite recent. 
From this circumstance, it is evident that the bird to which it 
belonged cannot be long dead ; for had the bone been exposed to 
such a climate as that of New Zealand for even fifty years, the 
easily-decomposed tissue of the ligaments must inevitably have 
undergone destruction. Professor Huxley, who examined the 
femur, declared, that from the appearance of the ligamentous 
structures and his own experience of the New Zealand atmosphere, 
he felt inclined to think the bird itself had been in existence ten 
years ago. The moa is a bird of the ostrich order, and must have 
reached a height of from ten to fourteen feet. The Maoris insist 
that the creature is still living, and the bushmen assert that they 
have seen it pass their camp fires. We have, therefore, every 
reason to hope that a living specimen may yet be observed and 
captured, and that this relic of an almost bygone race may not be 
classed in the same category as the dodo, which is only known to 
us by two solitary remnants—a head and leg. 

An ingenious and useful form of ophthalmoscope has been devised 
by Mr. Ernest Hart, of St. Mary’s Hospital, and was exhibited at 
the late conversazione given by the College of Physicians. It con- 
sists of two tubes of convenient length, arranged in the form of the 
letter V, and opening at their point of union into a single tube of 
larger calibre than either of the others. In this larger tube is 
placed the perforated mirror, through which the observer looks, 
whilst, at the extremity of one of the others, is a small enclosed 
lamp, and, at the end of the second one, a shade is placed for the 
reception of the patient’s eye; in this tube also is situate the con- 
densing lens. By means of a “rack and pinion” movement the 
two tubes can be elongated or shortened, and in this way the 
necessary adaptations to the requirements of both the patient’s and 
the observer's eye can be accomplished. 

It would appear, from some recent investigations, that the new 
dye, “aniline black,” is not likely to prove so valuable as was 
anticipated. There are many objections to its employment—Ist, 
it is subject to rapid decomposition ; 2nd, the formation of the 
colour takes place very irregularly, being in great measure 
dependent on the temperature and humidity of the atmosphere ; 
3rd,a reaction often occurs after the dye has been placed upon the 
fabric ; 4th, it runs into other colours more extensively than any 
of its series ; 5th, it is a very fixed colour, there being no reagent 
yet known which is capable of destroying it entirely. 

" A new method for restoring pictures, which was lately invented 
by Professor Pettenkofer, has, we learn, been patented in this 
country. Having examined several paintings of great age, Pro- 
fessor Pettenkofer found that the indistinct appearance was due to 
a want of cohesion on the part of the molecules of the paint, by 
reason of which they separated from each other and produced 
small fissures, thus destroying the power of reflecting light. His 
remedy is, therefore, a mechanical rather than a physical one, and 
consists in exposing the picture, which is previously laid out upon 
a flat metallic surface, to a mixture of atmospheric air and alcohol 
vapour. The latter penetrates the old paint, softens its molecules, 
and thus, allowing them to cohere, once more enables the surface 
to reflect light as it did at first, and restores 1t to its primitive 
condition. : 

M. Guyon concludes from his researches that yellow fever is 
the result of the poisoning of the blood by the introduction of 
some external aériform and intoxicating agent. 

By the application of the principle of dialysis, M. Grandeau has 
been enabled to separate digitaline (the agent employed in the 
great French poisoning case) from its solution in the secretions of 
the body. 45 cubic centimetres of kidney secretion’ were mixed 
with two cubic centimetres of a solution containing 0°50 gramme 
of digitaline to 100 cubic centimetres of water, and placed in the 
dialyser. After eighteen hours the outer liquid was evaporated to 
dryness, and digitaline was as easily detected in it as in the original 
solution. 

Several thousand flint weapons have lately been found upon the 
coast of Boulogne by M. Boutard-Chautereaux. The specimens 
are of smaller size than those found at Saint-Acheul and Moulin- 
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Quignon, and, moreover, appeared to have been prepared originally 
from flints which had previously been exposed to the influences of 
air and water. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Monetary and mercantile affairs are so acutely influenced by 
the doubt and uncertainty attending the issue of the Dano- 
German question, that there is not only a perfect pause in all 
the departments, but lower prices with a drooping tendency. 
This was to be expected, and no recovery is likely to take place 
until definite action ensues. The meeting of the Conference and 
then its adjournment—the rumours first circulated of prospects 
of peace, followed by others of a totally different character—threw 
the markets for securities into such inextricable confusion that 
the public hesitate to operate except to realise, and brokers and 
jobbers to a man seem very much inclined to “ close their books.” 
There is, therefore, no avoiding the drop which is apparent in 
values, and though the Bank should reduce the rate of discount, 
and money remain temporarily abundant, the weakness will 
prove continuous, and probably terminate in a further fall, 
should hostilities be eventually resumed. We are already feeling 
the effect of the exhaustive process, and really as far as interests 
are concerned in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, it 
would be better that war should break out at once. The operators 
then would know the worst of what could happen, and the 
chances are that a reactionary tendency might set in which would 
produce more confidence and banish the existing despondency. 

The Bank has not long reduced the rate of discount, and now 
there is a talk of the necessity of shortly returning again to the old 
point. The reason given is purchases of gold for the Bank of 
France. It is shrewdly suspected a double transaction is in course 
of progress. The Bank of France may require gold for its own 
purposes, but there are likewise arrangements afloat by which 
Spain is to be accommodated to the extent of, at least, 
£1,000,000 beyond the quantity already sent away. The parties 


will use every exertion to prevent any disturbance in the money 
market ; but this may not be altogether possible, if arrivals of 
specie from Australia and America fail to come in with celerity. 
The inquiry for accommodation has generally increased the last 
few days—partly on this knowledge, and partly in consequence of 
the payments for the end of the quarter, which are rapidly maturing, 
and the strain will naturally be felt during the remainder of the 
month. Unless some exceptional pressure shall arise, we are not 
prepared to anticipate an advance in the rate of discount, because 
the policy of the Court is scarcely to move up one week and down 
another, save very stringent reasons exist. If any of the old con- 
tracts for gigantic transactions were to be revived, then, indeed, 
some fear might be entertained of a sudden jump, and it would not 
be one or two per cent. which would limit the advance. Any 
prospect of such a change as this for the moment is not imminent, 
but it may arise before the close of the year. 

While the gold is in demand for export, the inquiry for silver 
has wonderfully slackened. No important amounts are being 
sent either to the East or Egypt, several of the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers having carried out recently but limited 
remittances. By the time, however, the cessation of the call for 
gold will be apparent, the silver market will perhaps become more 
active, since it is well known that, at the end of July and the 
beginning of August, a supply for those points will be required. 
Even then it will not be necessary to create any undue alarm if 
the demand should be so full, provided the weather for the harvest 
shall remain satisfactory, and the country at peace. Our weight 
of responsibility is sufficient for the next two or three years, with- 
out encumbering ourselves with an enlarged expenditure, which 
must entail loans, or borrowing of money in one shape or other. 

_ The Bank Court passed over on Thursday without any altera- 
tion in the rate of discount. The first effect was to make 
money a little more easy in the open market, and it will be so 
for the next week, now the directors have resolved to stick to the 
6 per cent. minimum. It may well be imagined that they have 
in view a comparatively steady hope of the future, and that coin 
is still returning from Scotland and Ireland, or they would not 
have adhered to the present quotation. 

The weather is so favourable for the holiday season that it is 
not surprising the public are gradually withdrawing from active 
business. Through the success of the late round of operations at 
the Stock Exchange, the brokers and dealers will be able to make 
their period of recreation longer than usual, and need scarcely 
be so parsimonious as formerly. Within another fortnight we shall 
Fave made way into the vacation, and if there is not in the mer- 
cantile world a decided rally in prices, we shall not subsequently 
have much faith in the stability of the market. It is strange 
that, with all the foreshadowing of an impending storm, that 
we find things generally in so satisfactory a position; if we 
could be assured that harmony among the nations of Europe would 
ultimately prevail, little stimulus would be required to carry 
quotations upwards. 

The principle of Bank Amalgamation now so readily recognised 
has had a further exemplification in the fusion of Messrs. Curries 
& Co. into Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co., and the transfer of the 
business of the London Bank of Scotland to. the Mercantile and 
Exchange Bank. Nothing can more clearly establish the sound- 
ness of the views expressed many months ago when these arrange- 





ments first commenced, and when it was said they would continue 
to make progress. Subsequent events have realised the truth of 
those observations, and it is quite certain other and equally im- 
portant arrangements are at hand. The business of Messrs. Curries 
& Co. has been quietly fading for years ; they have latterly lost 
accounts through the fickleness of the period, and the amalgamation 
of the house with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co., will, if anything, 
be an advantage. The house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co., 
was never stronger than at present. It will, there is reason 
to expect, absorb others, in the course of time, the first step in this 
direction being likely to be speedily followed. The London Bank 
of Scotland is one of the limited liability banks, and the merging 
of that into the Mercantile and Exchange Bank reduces the 
number of the new establishments. The capital of the Mercantile 
and Exchange Bank, by this operation, will be virtually increased 
to £4,000,000, while the amount paid up will reach £500,000. 
Other of the new limited banks will have to imitate this example, 
and it will ultimately be well for shareholders if such arrangements 
shall be freely adopted. The banking mania, like the miscellaneous 
mania, has been in a great degree overdone, and it will be neces- 
sary for some such initiatory proceedings as these to be adopted, to 
prevent some of the establishments collapsing in a less dignified 
manner. If this can be accomplished quietly, it will arrest any 
great amount of loss or disaster. An escape from any inconvenience 
of the sort at the latter end of the year is much to be desired. 








Consors for the Account, with very little business, have gone back 
to 89} to 3. Nothing absolutely doing in the English market. Foreign 
stocks stand depressed—Spanish Passive, 28} to j ; Turkish Consoli- 
dation, 473 to 3; and Mexican, 43 to 4. 


Business is literally a blank in the bank, credit, and finance 
markets. Prices droop from the pressure of sales. 

A coop demand sustained at the Bank. In the oven market little 
under 6 per cent. For six months’ bills the price is 64 per cent. 


Tue Bank return on Thursday exhibited no important variation. 


who are conducting the business are doing it very cautiously, and | There isa large increase in the private securities. The re-issue of 


| notes show a slight increase; the bullion has fractionally augmented. 


Tue Credit Foncier (Limited), with the Credit Mobilier (Limited), 
invite subscriptions for £300,000 mortgage debentures of the City 
Offices Company, and they announce, as an unexceptionable security 
for debenture holders of this loan, the following total guarantee :— 


Freehold and Leasehold Properties ..................ceesce eee ees £500,000 
The City Offices Company (Limited), Uncalled Capital ...... 800,000 
The Credit Foncier (Limited), Capital .......................005. 500,000 
The Credit Mobilier (Limited), Capital ....................00c00e 500,000 

NE ini dite lictvccscs.vsedeccietdies: RG rem ee £2,300,000 


This is plausible, but fallacious. The total is no doubt large; but to 
judge of its value as a guarantee, it is necessary first to ascertain to 
what extent it is already liable. The security in this particular in- 


| stance may no doubt be perfectly good, but this mode of announcing 





it is obviously not trustworthy. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL AND Estate AGENCY CorporaTIoN (LIMITED). 
—In another part of our paper will be found the abridged prospectus 
of this Corporation, from which it appears the directors are about to 
raise a capital of £100,000 by 10,000 shares of £10 each. As the 
name implies, the business will consist of two distinct branches, viz., 
financial transactions and general estate agency. It is anticipated, 
however, that only a small proportion of the shares will reach the 
general public, as the directors hold largely beyond their necessary 
qualification, and agents throughout the kingdom are to be similarly 
interested in the success of the undertaking. 


RaiLway DEeBENTURE Bonps.—The attention of all persons inter- 
ested in railway debenture bonds, as a safe and convenient invest- 
ment, should be directed to the case of Chambers v. The Manchester 
and Milford Railway Co., just decided in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The judgment of the Court, in the present instance, is pro- 
nounced against the validity of these securities, known as Lloyd's 
bonds, and since it is believed that large amounts have been raised on 
similar securities, the question is likely to prove of great importance. 
If we mistake not, other equally interesting disclosures may be looked 
for in other quarters. 

Mvcu inconvenience has been caused to bankers and joint-stor’ 
companies by a claim put forward by the Stamp-office, requiring the 
letters or orders from shareholders, directed to the secretary or other 
officer of any company to pay their dividends to their bankers or 
otherwise, to be subjected to the stamp imposed on letters of attorney. 
A few years since an opinion of the solicitor of the Stamp-office was 
published, to the effect that these letters did not require any stamp. 
It seems, however, that a different view was subsequently expressed 
by the late law officers of the Crown, and, in consequence, since the 
passing of the Stamp Law, which received the Royal assent a few 
weeks ago, the Stamp-office have insisted that the letters in question 
shall be stamped with 5s. The consequence has been that many 
companies have notified their intention of cancelling all existing 
orders, and of requiring fresh letters with a stamp. ‘This has led to 
a consideration of the question on the part of the commercial commu- 
nity, and it is understood that counsel of the highest eminence have 
recently advised that the claim of the Stamp-office is founded on a 
misapprehension of the law, and that these letters or orders do not 
necessitate any stamp. If they did, it is obvious that no one could 
authorise the payment or delivery of a cheque, letter, or property of. 
any kind to any person other than himself without stamping his letter 
with 5s. if the property were below the value of £20, or 30s. if it 
exceeded it—an embarrassment in the daily transactions of life whick 
would soon be found intolerable.— Times. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


_— 


THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS* 


Tur Tyrol and Salzkammergut are no longer strange ground to 
the English vacation tourist. Their principal towns are annually 
visited, and the great roads which Austrian engineers have driven 
through, or carried over, some of their finest defiles or cols, are 
annually traversed by no inconsiderable number of our countrymen 
and countrywomen. The British shooting-jacket, and the round 
hat of the British “ mees,” pervade, during the months of August 
and September, the whole line of route between the Stelvio and 
Ischl. The pass of the Finostermunz is almost as well known as the 
Via Mala. The Inn-thal is rapidly becoming as much frequented as 
the valley of the Rhone. Innspruck is already a hackneyed place 
of holiday resort ; Salzburg has long been a regular show-place ; 
the exquisite scenery of Berteschgarden is familiar to the least 
adventurous of tourists; Wild-bad Gastein, the watering-place 
favoured by Sovereigns, rings with the sound of Anglo-German 
spoken by visitors whose carriages have rolled easily along the 
smooth highway which runs through two of the finest defiles in the 
Alps—the pass of Luegg and the Klam-strasse ; and each year 
brings to the Brenner-road, to Meran, and to Botzen, a succession of 
travellers. Pedestrians wander somewhat farther out of the beaten 
tracks, and their footsteps are easily discovered about the (érther- 
spitze, the Oetschtal, and the Gross-Clockner. But there are many 
districts of the Tyrol which are still almost unknown to English- 
men; and amongst these is the interesting and peculiar one 
which it is the object of the present work to describe. 

Most of those who are at all acquainted with the geography of 
the Tyrol are aware that from Brixen, on the Brenner, a great 
highway strikes nearly due east to Lienz and Villach, while the 
Brenner-road itself proceeds on to Botzen, and thence by the valley 
of the Adige into Italy. These two roads bound, to the north and 
west, the country of the Dolomite mountains. Or, if we take the 
more precise description of the authors of the present work :— 


‘The Dolomite region proper lies in the south-eastern portion of 
Tyrol, a little to the north-west of the Gulf of Venice. It may be 
described as bounded on the north by the Pusterthal; on the west by 
the valleys of the Eisach and Adige; on the south by a line drawn 
from Trent to Belluno; on the east by the valley of the Piave, and a 
line extended northwards to the Pusterthal. On the south and east, 
however, these boundaries are not strictly correct. Dolomite does not 
predominate quite so far south, and it does possess the landscape con- 
siderably further east than the Piave, or we should not have obtained 
that startling glimpse of dolomitic forms narrated in the last chapter. 
The kernel of dolomite scenery may be, in other words, described as 
within the ‘ quadrilateral’ formed by the cities of Brixen, Trent, Bel- 
luno, and Lienz; or again, as bounded on the west by the Brenner 
route, and intersected on its eastern side by the Ampezzo road, which 
last is the only road that passesthrough it. Taking the length of each 
of its sides at about sixty miles English, the entire area may be com- 
puted at 3,600 square miles.”’ 


Built of a particular description of limestone called Dolomite, 
from the Frenchman, M. Dolomieu, who first called attention to its 
the mountains of this district differ widely in their conformation 
from any which are to be found elsewhere in the Alps. “ They 
arrest attention by their sharp peaks or horns,” to quote one of the 
best descriptions of their general character ; “‘ by their sharp peaks 
or horns, sometimes rising up in pinnacles or obelisks ; at others, 
extending in serrated ridges, teethed like the jaw of an alligator ; 
now fencing in the valley with an escarped wall many thousand 
feet high, and often cleft with numerous fissures, all running ver- 
tically. They are perfectly barren, destitute of vegetation of any 
sort, and usually of a light yellow or whitish, colour. . . . Some- 
times they take the appearance of towers and obelisks, divided 
from one another by cracks some thousand feet deep ; at others, the 
points are so numerous and slender that they put one in mind of a 
bundle of bayonets or sword blades.” 

The German Tyrolese are probably the most agreeable people 
amongst whom the lot of a pedestrian can be cast. They are 
honest, civil, obliging, and cleanly. The accommodation afforded 
by the little village-inns is often very rough, and the fare not 
seldom of the meagrest kind. But a hearty welcome and a decent 
bed may almost always be relied upon. The valleys from which 
the Dolomite mountains rise are inhabited, for the most part, by a 
Romansch population—a mongrel race, descended from the ancient 
inhabitants of the country and the Roman colonists. And, so far 
as our own experience has enabled us to judge, these people are 
neither honest, civil, nor obliging—they are certainly the reverse 
of cleanly. Anyone who undertakes to penetratet his part of the 
Tyrol must make up his mind to encounter much that is not only 
uncomfortable, but positively disagreeable. 

We confess, therefore, that our own experience leads us to form 
a very high estimate of the capacity for “ roughing it,” which must 
be possessed by the ladies who accompanied Messrs. Gilbert and 
Churchill in the excursions which are described in this book, and 
which almost exhaust the country to which it relates. It is true 
that now-a-days, when ladies ascend Monte Rosa and the Jungfrau 
and make their way across the difficult passes which lie between 
Zermatt and the valley of Saas, one is scarcely justified in being 
astonished at their putting up for a few weeks with the discomforts 


* The Dolomite Mountains. Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli, in 1861, 1862, and 1863, By Josiah Gilbert, and G, C, Churchill, F,G.8. 
London ; Longman & Co, 

















of execrable inns, or encountering the fatigue of riding or walking 
across rough but low passes. That is certainly all that S—— and 
A—— accomplished in the way of equestrianism or pedestrianism, 
nor did their husbands attempt anything like Alpine climbing. 
We may say at once that a very moderate walker will easily 
manage all that is set down for him here, and need not entertain 
the slightest fear of trusting himself to the guidance of Messrs. 
Churchill and Gilbert. They do not profess, indeed, to have done 
anything difficult, and they are clearly disposed to overestimate 
rather than to underestimate their work. At the same time, we 
admit that, as they say, the Dolomites are not particularly adapted 
for climbing, and that their peculiar scenery can be pretty well 
appreciated without making any extraordinary effort. Still, there is 
one mountain which it is almost a matter of duty for anyone 
professing to write about this district to ascend ; and we cannot 
help regretting as a serious defect in the present volume that it only 
contains a very meagre account, taken at second hand from a 
German source, of the glaciers and peaks of the Marmolata—the 
giant of the group. In these days, such an omission is fatal to the 
character of a book as a contribution to Alpine literature. 

There are four main villages by which the Dolomite districts 
may be conveniently approached from the Tyrol. Those who are 
not disposed to quit their carriages can obtain a good notion of 
its characteristic features by proceeding along the road which 
runs east from Brixen ; and then, at the village of Toblach, turning 
south along the Ampezzo road. At Conegliano, about thirty miles 
from Venice, this road joins the railway from Trieste ; and, until 
the last five or six miles, it runs through scenery for the most part 
of a very fine, and invariably of an interesting, character. It has 
always struck us as very strange that so few of the English who an- 
nually visit Venice select this as their homeward route, for the road 
is an admirable one. Very good accommodation can be obtained 
at Conegliano and at Longarone, while the Stella d’Oro at Cortina 
is one of the best country inns with which we were ever fortunate 
enough to make acquaintance. Those, however, who wish to 
penetrate into the heart of the Dolomite country must either 
make their way into it by a side pass from the Ampezzo road, or 
must take one of the other routes which we will now mention. 
From the north the district is entered by a valley called the 
Grodenthal, which starts near Brunecken, on the Lienz road ; 
this is, perhaps, the least interesting way which can be selected. 
Turning off from the Brenner road, some miles north of Botzen, the 
Grodenthal may be perceived. Or again, proceeding some little 
distance to the south of Botzen, another valley, trending north- 
east, and known in its middle and upper portions as the Fleims- 
erthal and Fassathal, may be struck. The heads of these valleys are 
within a few miles of each other, and in the space between them 
—‘a mountain-peak or plateau”—about half way between the 
Brenner and Ampezzo roads, the finest Dolomite scenery will be 
found. The authors appear to have traversed portions, at least, 
of nearly all these routes, besides making excursions into many 
of the secondary valleys. Few, however, will be inclined to 
devote to the district the time that they have done ; for, however 
attractive it may be by way of variety, the Dolomite scenery is 
hardly of the kind amongst which one cares to linger long. Pro- 
bably most tourists will be quite satisfied to cross between the 
Brenner and Ampezzo roads by a line which we will now describe, 
and which is one of those pointed out in the present work. 
Starting from a little village named Atzwang, on the Brenner 
road, four or five miles south of the entrance to the Grodenthal, 
you mount by a rough and narrow track which brings you in 
time to the rude country bath of Ratzes; thence you gain the 
Seisser Alp, which is one of the most striking spots in the district, 
We will allow the authors to describe it :— 


« A winding track up steep pasture and corn plots, led at last toa 
narrow, rudely-paved road, the means of access to the summit from 
the village of Seiss. Rough vehicles, half car half sledge, bring down 
the hay from the Alp above along this road, and had worn deep rut- 
lines into its hard and slippery surface. Following them ploddingly 
for an hour, they were lost finally in the rocky edge of the Alp, and a 
few steps farther opened out to view its wide-reaching and undulated 
surface, covered with the richest grass, variegated with many flowers, 
and dotted with numerous hay-chilets. Immediately opposite, about 
five miles distant to the south-east, rose up grandly out of the green 
rim of the Alp the Lang Kofel (nearly 10,000 feet), and its twin 
brother the Platt Kogel. Their savage isolation, the sharp contrast 
between their lofty precipice walls, crowned with jagged peaks and 
pinnacles, among “which a glacier is seen suspended, and the softly 
swelling green slopes at their feet—giving the spectator the impres- 
sion of their having been shot up from below in their present form, 
perfect and complete—impress the eye and fascinate the imagination. 
Few other peaks, even of that weird family, the Dolomite, can compare 
with them in this respect. Beyond these, to the left, the walls and 
ledges of the massive and equally isolated Sella Spitze ran back into 
the far distance, facing another lofty isolated mass, the Guerdenazza 
group ; and on the right of the Lang Kofel and Platt Kogel, the green 
ridge continued to rise westward until it merged into the Rosszihn 
Berg, a line of red rocky teeth, which, in turn, were lost in the long 
crescent curve of the Schlern plateau, now lying behind me. Beyond 
the green rim, to the south-east, appeared the culminating peak of the 
whole district, the Marmolata (11,200 feet), with its flattish snowy 
dome, ending in a sheer precipice on its southern side, and running 
into long glacier slopes on the northern. To the north the high grassy 
mound of the Puflatsch Alp, a continuation of the Seisser Alp, pre- 
vented all view beyond itself; but the whole interval between it and 
the Schlern to the south-west allowed the distant horizon to be visible, 
and the entire quadrant was filled up with the snow-fields and peaks 
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of the Adamello, the Oertler, the @tzthal, andthe Stubay groups. To 
the north-east a depression in the Alp, ending in a deep ravine that 
carries off some of its plentiful surface-water into the Gréden Thal. 
let in, as in a brilliant green setting, another equally noble view of 
snow-peaks. These formed part of the Noric chain.” 


Leaving this plateau at its eastern extremity, Campitello, at the 
head of the Val Fassa, is reached. The inn here is execrable, but 
the village is admirably placed for excursions, as it “ commands not 
only the best portion of the Fassa Valley, but the entrance to the 
Duron Thal on the west and that of the Fedaia Pass, skirting the 
precipices of the Marmolata in the east ; while northward a fine 

ass leads into the Gréden and Gader Thals at the back of the 

ang Kofel.” The best excursion to be made from this village is 
to the Rosengarten, in the Fassa Thal, a magnificent assemblage of 
peaks, of which a good view is given in the work before us. 
From Campitello, a very fine pass, the Fedaia, leads under the 
north face of the Marmolata, and through the grand gorge of 
Sottoguda to the village of Caprile. Monte Civita, one of the 
finest mountains of the kind we are in search of, is now near, and 
so is one of the few lakes in the district—Lago Alleghe ; while 
from a low col, just over the lake, Sasso di Pelmo, another of the 
Dolmitic giants, may be well seen. From Caprile, an interesting 

ass—affording a still finer view of the Sasso di Palmo—leads to 

ortina. Near this place is the cirque of the Croda Malcora—an 
amphitheatre of mountains, whose precipices rise like the walls and 
towers of a huge fortress ; while within easy distance are a number 
of excursions that are hardly to be surpassed in this part of the 
Alps. As we have already said, there is capital accommodation to 
be obtained at this place ; and when the tourist has exhausted all 
he cares to see, he has an easy escape by the Ampezzo Road, either 
to the north or the south. 

We cannot pretend to follow our authors through their peregri- 
nations in the Dolomite country. Still less will our space allow us 
to accompany them over the new ground which they broke on the 
Gail Thal, during their visit to the Terglou, in Carniola, or to the 
Caldron of the Steiner Alp, in Styria. We are the less tempted to 
do so, because it is evident that the scenery of the latter districts, 
altogether not devoid of interest, is far from first-rate. At the 
same time, there is a certain freshness about it which may attract 
the hardy pedestrian, although it will hardly repay ladies for the 
annoyances to which they will be subjected from the bad inns. 

The work before us is agreeably but diffusely written. It con- 
tains a good deal of useful information, and some picturesque 
description. But its bulk might have been advantageously 
reduced by a very easy process of compression. Because some or 
all of the party made three or four tours in the Tyrol, it was not 
necessary to keep the narrative of each year’s wanderings separate, 
at the expense of describing more than one place twice over. It 
would have been far better to fuse them into one continuous and 
connected account of the district. Had this been done—and had 
a good many of those uninteresting personal details with which 
tourists will persist in troubling the world been omitted—the size 
of the volume might have been considerably diminished, and its 
readableness proportionally increased. However, it is, upon the 
whole, a useful contribution to our knowledge of some out-of-the- 
way districts of the Alps. Mr. Churchill, we should add, contri- 
butes a chapter of some scientific interest and value upon the 
geology of the Dolomitic district. 








LANGE’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


Tu title alone of this remarkable work, for the well-timed publica- 
tion of an English translation of which the religious world cannot but 
feel indebted to the publishers, will inform our readers of its scope 
and contents. It presents a striking contrast to the titles of such 
works as M. Rénan’s “ Vie de Jésus” and the “ Leben Jesu” of 
Strauss. The latter are biographies, written in a hostile spirit, by 
critics who have approached the subject from a sceptical point of 
view, and therefore prejudged it, and to whose minds Jesus is 
simply “ Jesus”—a mere man, and so expressed in their titles, 
though, indeed, of wonderful genius, and a prophet. To the mind 
of Dr. Lange, Jesus is both Christ and Lord, as well as the man 
Jesus, the son of Joseph. Thus far does the title inform us of the 
constructive and reconstructive character of a work which, though 
published twenty years ago at Zurich, and therefore well known 
on the Continent, is now, for the first time, given to the English 
public in a translation which seems to have been effected with 
much care and fidelity. It is remarkable how much, within the 
last thirty years, religious controversy has turned on the life and 
character of the Saviour. Going back through the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and even up to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, we find scholars occupied more with the Christian evidences 
and the mere dogmas and doctrinal teachings of Scripture ; the 
Epistles attract more attention than the Gospels, under the notion 
that the former contain the maturer statements of the doctrine cf 
Christ. In the present century, the course of inquiry seems to be 
reversed, and men’s attention to be turned more to the inner life, 
actions, and words, of that wonderful Person—the Model-Man— 
who came as a prophet “ not only to be a sacrifice for sin, but also 
an ensample of godly life.” Both the piety and the scepticism of 


* The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ. A complete Critical Examination of the 
Origin, Contents, and Connection of the Gospels. Translated from the German 
of J. P, Lange, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Bonn. Edited by 
the kev. Marcus Dods, A.M. In Six vols. Rdinburgh;: T, & T, Clark. London: 
Hamilton & Co, Dublin: John Robertson & Co. ' 








this age seem to have discovered that true vital religion is more to 
be found in the life ofits Great Exemplar than in dogma or precept. 
Hence the great increase of works having that life for their subject, 
and the special importance of those which, like the present, are 
written from the Christian standpoint as opposed to the specula- 
tions of the sceptic and the so-called rationalist. 

Of the value of Dr. Lange’s work as an antidote of this kind, an 
idea may be formed from its extent, which spreads over six large 
octavo volumes. In these the subject is considered in every possible 
point of view, in its unity and diversity, critically, historically, 
and religiously, with a fulness which leaves nothing to be desired, 
Every event in the Saviour’s life is examined ; its proper place 
assigned, its bearing on the whole history, its ideal significance, 
its moral force. That life is looked at, both in a moral and religious 
light, as a phenomenon to be reasonably accounted for, and 
not in the merely intellectual aspect in which Rationalism places 
it. Christianity is a fact which requires to be explained in its 
causes, and not curtly dismissed with a scofling sarcasm—a moral 
phenomenon which must be traced, on the principles of a real 
inductive philosophy, to a true and a sufficuent cause, and not 
explained by such ridiculous theories as those which have been 
lately propounded. These theories, which, by their inventors, are 
believed to be the very perfection of reasoning, are to our minds 
no more worthy of the name than the old arguments of the over- 
zealous religionists who accounted for fossil-trees and animals in 
rocks by saying that God made the rocks with the fossils in them. 
Such theories would account for the fossils, but are most unlikely 
to be the true accounts ; and so do M. Rénan’s theories account for 
the Gospels, but to about the same extent. 

Dr. Lange, while he views the Gospels from the moral and 
religious standpoint, does not object to the severest intellectual 
criticism being applied to them. His words on this point are worth 
remembering :— 


“Tt may here, however, be once for all remarked, that too sharp a 
distinction cannot be made between criticism in a Christian sense, 
and the Anti-Christian nuisance which now assumes that name. 
Christianity is, in its absolute trustworthiness and infinite depth of 
spiritual light and vigour, identical with true criticism. Never let us 
attribute to a sincere and candid testing of the Gospels, and of Holy 
Scripture in general, the evils appertaining to criticism falsely so 
called. Even the most certain facts of faith are not, in the fullest 
sense, our own possession, till the sharpest, most vigilant, and most 
practised spiritual intellect has freely admitted and appropriated 
them. If man is to be fully blessed, his understanding, no less than 
his other powers, must be fully satisfied.” 


These are noble words, breathing a spirit of thorough Christian 
liberty, with which every honest inquirer must sympathise. Under 
such inspiration did Dr. Lange undertake and execute his task, of 
which we can give but a brief outline. 

We have, first, an editorial preface from the pen of the Rey. Mr. 
Dods, in which, after a statement of the motives which have led to 
the publication of this English translation, he gives an account of 
the various books, friendly and hostile, which have attracted atten- 
tion since the first appearance of Dr. Lange’s original work. Next 
comes Dr. Lange’s own preface. It is brief, contains a few criti- 
cisms which would be uninteresting to the general reader, gives his 
own motives for undertaking to write on the subject, and, finally, 
states the plan, arrangemenis, and subdivisions, under which he 
proposes to treat it, of which the following is the summary : 





‘“‘ With respect to the foundation of the Gospel history, the attempt 
has been made in the present book (the first book) to furnish a clear 
representation of two of its essential relations: its relation, on the one 
hand, to the ideal and its multiform phenomena ; and, on the other, to 
criticism. 

“In the second book follows a continuous and synoptic exhibition 
of the life of Jesus. In this I hope to give distinct prominence to the 
chief particulars of the articulation by which the Four Gospels are 
united into one actual history. 

* In the third and last book I propose to sketch the life of Jesus in 
its broader features, according to that development of its infinite 
richness which is presented by the peculiar views of each separate 
Gospel.” 


It will be understood from this statement that the whole work is 
divided into three books. The first, in which the selections and 
aspects of the subject are considered, takes up half of the first 
volume. The second, which is the actual biography of Christ, con- 
sidered in its details, as well as critically, morally, and in its unity, 
forms the bulk of the work, and occupies the remainder of the first 
volume, the whole of the second, third, and fourth, and half of the 
fifth. Inthe third book, which extends over the remaining half of 
the fifth and the whole of the sixth volumes, the Gospels are again 
considered, not now in their unity, but in their divergencies— 
in their peculiar traits, differences, and discrepancies, arising 
from the idiosyncracies, nationalities, motives, and other circum- 
stances of their authors. Here Dr. Lange revives and adopts the 
ancient symbolism of the four Gospels, once in such great repute, 
taken from the cherubims of Isaiah and the four beasts of the 
Revelation, whereby St. Matthew’s Gospel was compared to the 
form of a man, St.. Mark’s to that of a lion, St. Luke’s to an 0x, 
and St. John’s to the flying eagle. Interchanging the figures 
between Matthew and Luke, he contends that there is a fitness 
and truth in these symbols, which are founded in the facts of the 
respective Gospels themselves. 

In the first of the books, which resolves itself into several 
parts, according to the subdivision of the subject, the remarks 
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which strike us as most worthy of attention are those in which is 
discussed the relation of the Gospel history to criticism. It is too 
commonly supposed that criticism and its advantages are all on 
one side—the side of the sceptic and the infidel ; and that it is the 
part of the Gospel quietly to submit to every ordeal that such criti- 
cism may command. This Dr. Lange considers to be a funda- 
mental mistake. ‘The theologian is too easily deceived,” he says, 
“who from the first grants the title of criticism to the new intel- 
lectual powers which would test the Gospels.” The Gospel history 
is in its very nature a criticism of the world ; it isa sentence passed 
upon all other lives upon the assumption of the truth of the Divine- 
human life. “In communicating itself to humanity,” he considers 
that ** it diffuses a life which is essentially critical ; it originates a 
critical examination, not only of the world’s worth, but also of its 
own merits.” It follows from this, that the critical influence of the 
Gospel should provoke antagonistic criticism, to the truth of the 
following remarks on which, as the most common root of infidelity, 
we can heartily assent :— 


**Tll-humour at the weather calls the weather bad. The ill-humour 
of the child at his father’s refusal calls the father unkind. The 
reproving and correcting agency of Christianity upon the world calls 
forth much ill-will; and this ill-will settles into antagonism, and 
expresses itself in antagonistic judgments. This antagonistic criticism 
was already full-blown during Christ’s sojourn on earth. His miracles 
were criticised ; . His teaching, His life. . . . The agency of 
antagonistic criticism in the world cannot be extinguished till all the 
dispositions contrary to Christianity are extinguished ; in other words, 
it must, in conformity with its nature, last as long as the world 
does.” 

No sentiment could be more truly expressed. It would be as 
hopeless to expect that a man who had contracted and deadened 
all his moral and religious sensibilities and perceptions by selfish- 
ness, by sensual occupations and pleasures, and by merely intel- 
lectual pursuits, should see either the truth or beauty of Chris- 
tianity, and be in harmony with its laws, as that a Simon Stylites, 
or a starved miser, should perform the muscular feats of a Milo or 
a Hercules. The Gospel requires peculiar faculties for its percep- 
tion, which must be kept in a healthy state, or assuredly the 
mental vision will be distorted, and falsehood appear truth, and 
truth falsehood. 

The contents of the second book, in which the life of Christ is 
considered in detail, with a view to exhibiting its unity, are so 
varied and numerous that it is impossible we can enter into any 
examination of them. It is sufficient to say that each particular 
in our Lord’s life is considered as to its place in the narrative, 
its ideal meaning, its relation to the whole history, and, in fact, in 
every respect which could form the subject of the most copious 
commentary. One example alone we will select—the treatment of 
the passage respecting the adulteress (John vill. 2—11). While 
Dr. Lange admits that the passage is wanting in many manuscripts, 
and that it most probably does not belong to the place in St. John 
in which it commonly appears, he proves that “it is decidedly 
made out that we are to recognise in it a fragment of genuine 
apostolic tradition ; and that the grounds of suspicion by which it 
has been attempted to prove that the substance of the passage is in 
itself apocryphal are without any weight.” This opinion he 
supports by the authorities of Tholuck, Hitzig, and Lucke ; the 
latter of whom considers that it was originally somewhere a part 
of the Gospels, and that it was thrown out by the mistaken appre- 
hension of some well-meaning persons, who feared that it might 
work prejudicially to morals. The only question is, then, as to its 
place in the history ; and this Dr. Lange is inclined to assign to 
the last week of our Lord’s life in Jerusalem, immediately preceding 
his crucifixion, and the day on which he was subjected to the 
tempting questions of the Scribes and Pharisees, of which he con- 
siders this to be one. The character of the story quite falls in with 
the supposition. 

The third book is not inferior in interest to the second. The 
four Gospels, by their perfect harmony in essential outlines, and 
the fitting of their particulars into one another, give unitedly the 
richest presentation of the one living form of Christ and His 
history ; but there are differences, amounting sometimes to strong 
appearances of contradiction, in the way in which they apprehend 
and present the particulars of that life. These peculiarities are 
aptly represented by the four symbols already referred to. The 
symbol of Matthew's Gospel is the sacrificial bullock, by which is 
expressed the connection of Christ with the law and its cere- 
monies ; He is the Messiah of Israel, and the heir of the blessings 
of Abraham, in whom the promises of the Old Covenant are 
fulfilled. This peculiarity of Matthew’s character, as the Evangelist 
connecting the two dispensations, is shown by Dr. Lange, by a 
review of the instances taken from his Gospel in which the Judaic 
element manifestly prevails. In a like manner does he show, from 
the vigour and force of St. Mark’s Gospel, and the animated, 
graphic, stirring tone of its discourse, that its most appropriate 
symbol is the lion. It represents Christ in His personal greatness, 
in His divine power as the absolutely new, all-moving, all-sub- 
duing, and defining principle of the world’s history—in a word, 
the Lion of Judah. Luke’s Gospel is symbolized by the form of a 
man ; for in it Jesus is apprehended and described in his relations 
to humanity—as to his compassion, mercy, the healing of the sick, 
the relief of misery, &c. He is the Son of Man in the highest 
sense, revealed in the tender, gracious forms of humanity. Then 
there is, lastly, St. John’s Gospel, represented by the eagle, which 
well denotes the sublime spiritual flight of J hn, and his bold gaze 
at the sun of the spiritual world. Its object is to describe the life 











of Jesus in its ideal character—in His holiness, His purity, and 
His majesty. Space will not allow of our giving an account of the 
particulars by which these symbolisms are worked out ; and there- 
fore we must be content to refer our readers to the volumes 
themselves, which under this head they will find to be, not only 
instructive, but also most deeply interesting. 
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_ Mr. Browyiye’s new poems are not likely to produce any 
immediate effect upon the reputation he has already acquired. 
They will be received with rapturous admiration by the circle of 
thoughtful and cultivated readers who have already made him “ the 
god of their idolatry,” but they will scarcely succeed in overcoming 
the distaste of those who have hitherto found themselves unable to 
appreciate his peculiar genius. There are many real lovers of 
poetry which does not soar too high above their heads, who feel 
hurt if they are asked to listen to what are not “ easy things to 
understand.” They expect the stream of verse to flow always clear 
as crystal, so that they may see at a glance the gold and gems 
which decorate its bed, and the beings of beauty who sport beneath 
its waves. Mr. Browning reminds them unpleasantly of a mountain 
torrent, swiftly swinging along discoloured waters, and only here 
and there allowing a momentary glimpse to be caught of a glitter- 
ing form, a gleaming shape. To them the greater part of the 
present volume will prove utterly unintelligible, and the lucidity 
of its remaining portion will fail to reconcile them to the obscurity 
by which they will consider it is encompassed. But those who are 
not equally unaccustomed or averse to mental exertion, and who 
are not easily deterred by the difficulties which hedge around 
almost every truth that is worth discovering, and especially those 
who, in reading poetry, far from wishing to have every image 
brought before them blazing in the full sunlight, rather prefer “ to 
see an idea looming through the mist,” will find much that is wise, 
much that is beautiful, in Mr. Browning’s latest utterances. Their 
subjects embrace some of those which are worthiest to arrest our 
attention, and to occupy our thoughts. The endless struggle of 
man with adverse fate,—the constant longing for happiness so 
seldom gratified, so often unfulfilled,—the ever-renewed contest in 
the human mind between faith and doubt,—the yearning of the 
soul towards the unseen world,—such, together with many of the 
ordinary joys and sorrows which chequer life’s career, are the 
themes which Mr. Browning treats. With two exceptions the 
poems are all soliloquies, and with his usual dramatic power he 
has given life to the persons to whose voices he wishes us to listen, 
while at the same time he enables us to see far through their out- 
ward semblance into the inmost working of their hearts. In the three 
most important pieces he dissects as many forms of belief: the 
lowest, in which the savage or the bigot grovels before the power 
he worships with servile fear; the highest, in which perfect love 
casteth out all fear; and the creed of shameless egotism, the 
negation of belief in aught but self. “Caliban upon Setebos, or 
Natural Theology in the Island,” is the title of the first, in which 
Caliban, sprawling— 
“now that the heat of day is best, 
Flat on his belly in the pit’s much mire, 
With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin,” 


brings his intellect to bear upon the great questions of man’s 
existence, and 


«“ Talks to his own self, howe’er he please, 
Touching that other, whom his dam called God.” 


Reasoning from his knowledge of himself, Caliban constructs the 
. . . *> 

idea of Setebos, a mighty being who “dwelleth 7 the cold o the 

moon,” all-powerful, but ever ill at ease, and who has created man 

and the universe in which he dwells— 


* Made all we see, and us, in spite: how else? 
He could not, Himself, make a second self 
To be his mate; as well have made Himself. 
Hie would not make what he mislikes or slights, 
An eyesore to Him, or not worth his pains : 
But did, in envy, listlessness, or sport, 
Make what Himself would fain, in a manner, be— 
Weaker in most points, stronger in a few, 
Worthy, and yet mere playthings all the while. 
Things he admires and mocks too,—that is it. 
Because, so brave, so better though they be, 
It nothing skills if He begin to plague.” 


Caliban supposes that Setebos is “eood i the main,” and 
“placable if his mind and ways were guessed ;” but sometimes 
cruel, always jealous and capricious—a being whose anger should 
be appeased by unhesitating obedience, by self-abasement and 
mortification of the flesh and the spirit. He fears that Setebos has 
a spite against him, “just as he favours Prosper,” but hopes to 
escape his ire by not seeming too happy, thus leading him to 


‘** Misconceive, suppose 
This Caliban strives hard and ails no less, 
And always, above all else, envies Him. 
Wherefore he mainly dances on dark nights, 
Moans in the sun, gets under holes to laugh, . 
And never speaks his mind save housed as now. 
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For Setebos hates to see his creatures perfectly happy, not being 
himself capable of enjoyment. Why his fetish should be rough, 
and cold, and ill at ease, Caliban cannot tell. 


*‘ There may be something quiet o’er his head, 
Out of his reach, that feels nor joy nor grief, 
Since both derive from weakness in some way,” 


and which has either made Setebos, or has driven him into the 
cold and aching void which he has striven in very spite to fill. 
Caliban, however, cares little about this higher power, thinking 
only of Setebos, who is able to hurt or benefit him according to 
the caprice of the moment ; but hoping the while— 


“ That some strange day, will either the Quiet catch 
And conquer Setebos, or likelier he 
Decrepit may doze, doze, as good as die.” 


At this point, Caliban’s reflections are interrupted by a storm, 
which, like a true fetish-worshipper, he interprets as a sign of his 
offended Deity’s wrath. 


** What, what? A curtain o’er the world at once! 
Crickets stop hissing ; not a bird—oh yes, 
There scuds His raven that hath told Him all! 
It was fool’s play, this prattling! Ha! The wind 





Shoulders the pillared dust, death’s house o’ the move, 
And fast invading fires begin! White blaze— 

A tree’s head snaps—and there, there, there, there, there, 
His thunder follows! Fools to gibe at Him! 

Lo! ’Lieth flat and loveth Setebos! 

Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 

Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 


One little mess of whelks, so he may ’scape !” 


Strongly contrasted with this sketch of an abject superstition, not 
entirely confined to the narrow range of Caliban’s island, is the por- 
trait of him whose creed was, ‘‘God is love.” Bedded on a camel-skin, 
in the secret chamber of a rocky cave, St. John the Evangelist lies 
dying, his friends watching over him in silence, while a Bactrian 
convert keeps watch without, lest the persecutor should come 
unawares. For a while, the aged apostle is lost in unconscious- 
ness ; but, just before the lamp of life is extinguished, there comes 
a leap of light, and— 


** He opened his eyes wide at once, 
And sat up of himself and looked at us; 
And thenceforth nobody pronounced a word : 
Only, outside, the Bactrian cried his cry 
Like the lone desert-bird that wears the ruff, 
As signal we were safe, from time to time.” 


Then he proceeds to speak as one who, looking far into the 
future, beyond the simple faith of the earliest Christian era, and 
the subtle controversies which endangered its existence, had seen 
the doubts and fears of the present day, the unwilling distrust, the 
reluctant disbelief, the mournful surrendering of early hopes and 
severing of ties endeared by a thousand associations. He speaks 
of the message he had transmitted from Heaven to man, at first 
going about from place to place— 


** Saying ‘ It was so; so I heard and saw,’ 
Speaking as the case asked ; and men believed.” 


Then writing what the Spirit told him in the Isle of Patmos ; 
afterwards reasoning from his knowledge, merely teaching 


** Men should, for love’s sake, in love’s strength, believe,”’ 


and at times penning a letter to a friend to urge the same truth. 


' sombre in its hues. 
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Friends said he reasoned rightly, and they believed ; but Anti- | 


christs arose, calling on him to explain this mystery or that 
difficulty, and forcing him to go back in memory to the days when 
he held actual converse with the Lord, and to reconsider facts 
which then had concealed their real import from him :— 


‘Since much that at the first, in deed and word, 
Lay simply and sufficiently exposed, 
Had grown (or else my soul was grown to match, 
Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 
Guarded and guided still to see and speak) 
Of new significance and fresh result : 
What first were guessed as points I now know stars, 
And named them in the Gospel I have writ.” 


Thus, for many years he lived and strove to confirm all timid 
and wavering minds in their belief in the actual existence and 
the speedy coming of the Lord, whom he had himself known in the 
flesh, until at last, he says,— 


*T fell sick, 
Ye brought me here, and I supposed the end, 
And went to sleep with one thought that, at least, 
Though the whole earth should lie in wickedness, 
We had the truth, might leave the rest to God. 
Yet now I wake in such decrepitude 
As I had slidden down, and fallen afar, 
Past even the presence of my former self, 
Grasping the while for stay at facts which snap, 
Till I am found away from my own world, 
Feeling for foot-hold through a blank profound, 
Along with unborn people in strange lands, 
Who say—I hear said or conceive they say— 
‘Was John at all, and did he say he saw ? 
Assure us, ere we ask what he might see !’” 
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And indeed it is to our generation he speaks; the difficulties 
with which he grapples are such as present themselves to the men 
of our own times, not to the disbelievers or heretics of his own. 
The question which he answers is no longer that which then 
troubled with the sickness of hope deferred the simple mind of 
many a Christian, but one which he foresees will arise in later days 
and in new lands :— 


** What is the doubt, my brothers? Quick with it! 
I see you stand conversing, each new face, 
Either in fields, of yellow summer eves, 

On islets yet unnamed amid the sea ; 

Or pace for shelter neath a portico 

Out of the crowd in some enormous town 

Where now the larks sing in a solitude ; 

Or muse upon blank heaps of stone and sand 

Idly conjectured to be Ephesus : 

And no one asks his fellow any more 

‘Where is the promise of His coming ?’ but 

Was He revealed in any of His lives 

As Power, as Love, as Influencing Soul ?’” 


Conscious that a time will come when even those who desire to 
believe may find their whole faith deadened by mistrust, by a sus- 
picion that the God they yearn to love and to worship may be 
merely a projection of their own minds, an ideal created by them- 
selves in the consciousness of their own weakness and besetting 
needs, he strives to show how groundless are such doubts, how the 
acknowledgment of God in Christ, when accepted by the reason, 
solves “all questions in the earth and out of it ;” and how infinitely 
better it is to accept a theory of a universe in which God’s love is 
the central force, the animating spirit, than to spend a barren and 
purposeless life in balancing improbabilities and establishing 
negations :— 


* For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear,—believe the aged friend— 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is ; 
And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world, 
And having gained truth, keep truth : that is all.” 


A character utterly destitute of any regard for either truth or 
love is depicted in “ Mr. Sludge, the Medium.” The portrait is 
powerfully drawn, but the colouring appears to be somewhat too 
So unmodified a scoundrel as the spiritualist 
is represented can scarcely be believed ever to have existed ; and 
Mr. Browning seems to have constructed his effigy rather with the 
passion of a personal foe than with the self-control of an impartial 
artist. Bishop Blougram, in his masterly ‘“ Apology,” is supposed to 
have only half believed what he said ; but Mr. Sludge is represented 
as gloating over his impostures, and boasting of his shame, without 
a shadow of even unconscious reserve. Detected in one of his tricks 
by an angry patron, he at first whimpers like a beaten hound, but after 
a time launches forth into a defence of his conduct. The analysis 
of his motives is made with extraordinary acuteness and inge- 
nuity, but the result of the operation is as unsatisfactory as the 
patient is disagreeable. The cowardice of his nature is well con- 
trasted with the boldness of his impudence, his disbelief in all that 
is good and noble with his tendency towards superstition, and his 
pride in his own powers of deception with his contempt for the 
dupes on whose credulity he trades. But the poem is long enough 
to become wearisome. Mr. Sludge is too ignoble a subject to 
interest for any great space of time the audience invited to 
listen to the professor of morbid anatomy who dissects him, in 
however scientific a style the scalpel is handled and the lecture is 
delivered. Far pleasanter is it to hear the noble language in which 
the “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” clothes his ideas on the subject of God's 
ways with man, or the melodious voice of “ Abt Vogler,” as he 
expresses in words the thoughts which his music suggests of 
trusting love and fearless hope :— 


‘‘ Therefore, to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 

Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands! 

What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands ? 

There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more; 
On the earth the broken ares ; in the heaven a perfect round. 


*¢ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by-and-by. 


* And what is our failure here but a triuamph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered or agonized ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing might issue 
thence ? , 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe; 
But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome ; ’tis we musicians know. 
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** Well it is earth with me; Silence resumes her reion : 

I will be patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 

Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord again 
Sliding by semitones, till I sink tothe minor,—yes, 

And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien ground 
Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into the deep ; 

Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting-place is found 
The C Major of this life ; so, now I will try to sleep.” 


LECTURES ON GOD, THE CREATOR, THE 
CREATION, &c.* 


We beg Mr. Jones not to reckon us among the profane if we 
start a little on the threshold of his miscellaneous and mysterious 
production. As far as we are concerned—and no persons can 
speak positively but for themselves—its depth is altogether past 
fathoming. Seldom in the history of literature have things so 
dissimilar been brought together in one volume, nay in one ‘page 
—comets and copper coal-scuttles, Pharaoh and Sir Robert Peel, 
Isis, Osiris, and Lord Brougham, Whiston and Moses, Ray, 
Copernicus, and Nebuchadnezzar. What Mr. Jones aims at, it 
would be extremely rash in us to conjecture. In this fourth series, 
he begins harmlessly enough with remarks which, without intend- 
ing any offence, we may denominate. commonplace, on several 
ancient poets, or rather on certain translations of those poets, for 
Mr. Jones is not heathenish enough to have studied Greek, which 
by its idolatrous tendencies might have disturbed his philo- 
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As no particular connection is observed in this philosopher's 
speculations, we claim the privilege of imitating his example, and 
jump without preface from Osiris to the deluge. Sage travellers 
inform us that there are savages who, when they wish to dry up @ 
pool, drop stones into it, and continue the process till all the land 
in the neighbourhood is inundated, after which the water flows 
away into chinks and crevices of the earth, and disappears. Some 
such prank Nature seems to have been playing, according to one 
of Mr. Jones’s great authorities, when the deluge was brought 
about, only, instead of dropping stones into the ocean, she thrust 
up from below volcanic islands and mountains, which answered the 
purpose quite as well, for the water, which has a rooted antipathy 
to fire, began immediately to fiz and bubble, and, in the endeavour 
to escape from its enemy, totally submerged this pettifogging globe 
of ours. In the height of his sagacity, Mr. Jones rejects this 
theory, and prefers accounting for the drowning of our ancestors 
by the machinery of a comet, which flying at random through space, 
got entangled in the atmosphere of our planet, and in its irritation 
coiled its tail round the globe, and put an extinguisher on the 
human race by churning the ocean into a foam, which spurted over 
the very top of the Himalaya. This may be termed the cometic 
theory of the deluge, which upon the whole may be taken as a 
fine specimen of unchecked speculation. The reader perhaps 
begins to suspect that Mr. Jones is cometic in his tendencies. 
(Quite the contrary ; Mr. Jones is a sober, plodding, matter-of-fact 
gaceen, who accounts for the deluge after the following 

ashion :— 


“After all, the whole story about Noah and the ark may possibly 





sophical centre of gravity. To our fancy, however, he makes sad 
havoc among the remains of A‘schylus and Sophocles, whose 
reputations he knocks about like ninepins upon the authority of 
Potter's translations. If anyone really listened to Mr. Jones’s 
lectures, he must, we should imagine, have gone away much 
edified ; that is, if he brought with him to the task of listening 
the power, unfortunately denied to us, of discovering and compre- 
hending the entire scope of this great philosopher’s speculations. 
Homer, we are assured, wrote a poem, one line only of which has 
come down to us—but it is a line of immense significance, and 
describes the character of the hero Margites quite as well, in all 
probability, as if he had devoted a hundred verses to the business. 
Mr. Jones’s respect for the classics, whom he is careful to dis- 
tinguish from Greek authors, will in all likelihood induce him to 
pardon us if we apply Homer’s famous line to him. But we must 
translate it, since Potter, we believe, has not done so; otherwise 
our meaning might not be quite apparent to Mr. Jones : it runs as 
follows :— 
‘‘ He knew all things, but knew them all awry.” 


In the multiplicity of subjects thrust pell-mell upon our fancy, 
we feel a little confused, and therefore cannot affirm with anything 
like positiveness whether or not the ingenious lecturer relates 
the manner in which, according to some traditions, the poet 
of the Furies was sent to his account, ‘‘ unhouseled, unanointed, 
unannealed.” He was sitting, they say, on a rock in Sicily, with 
his bare bald head turned up invitingly towards the sky, when an 
eagle, flying along with a tortoise in his claws, mistook the poet’s 
skull for a block of marble, and hurled down the tortoise for the 
purpose of breaking it on the supposed stone, instead of which it 
smashed the poct’s head. But the eagle only demolished his poor 
mortal pericranium. Mr. Jones aims at a greater achievement, 
and seeks to demolish his fame. Our lecturer may possibly be 
emulous of honest Marat, who, before he took to his material revo- 
lutionary work, amused his learned leisure by pushing down 
literary idols from their pedestals. On this point, however, we do 
not desire to insist dogmatically ; nor is the affair of much conse- 
quence, compared with the mighty topics with which we immediately 
come in contact—namely, the Deluge, the Creation, and the structure 
of the universe. To be sure, we find Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Brougham in the thick of these momentous themes, together with 
a number of kings and coachmen, who appear to have been 
persons of no small consequence in remote ages. The Greeks, it 
is well kmown, entertained a very exalted idea of cabmen and 
drivers of broughams, one of whom they worshipped under the 
name of Phoebus Apollo. This is one of Mr. Jones’s most inti- 
mate acquaintances, though it must be owned he occasionally uses 
him very ill, by confusing him with that rascally old beer-drinking 
Egyptian, respecting whose mythological appellation we are told 
so many strange things in this volume. Os, he says (but in what 
language he does not explain), signifies one or great ; and iris— 
etymology equally uncertain—signifies an eye. Now, in French, 
as our learning reveals to us, os means bone, though what iis sig- 
nifies we have not yetadvanced sufficiently far in that abstruse dialect 
to discover ; but, if we put the French and the Egyptian together, 
we shall have bone and eye, from which we may deduce a whole 
system of philosophy—for the eye, not being bone, must be flesh ; 
so we have bone and flesh, which make up man. Now, why 
cannot Mr. Jones adopt this theory, and maintain that Osiris 
hieroglyphically means man /—the man par excellence, the husband 
of Isis, the father of Florus, and the first civilizer of the Egyptians. 
We hope Mr. Jones will give us full credit for this suggestion 
when he comes to his ninety-ninth lecture, by which time he will 
have had sufficient leisure to admit the great idea into his mind. 











*One Hundred Lectures on God, the Creator, the Creation, Egyptian 
Godism, Astronomy, Philosophy, the Deluge, the Messiah, the Classics, the 
Greek Authors, and the Heathen Mythology, down to the Nineteenth Century. 
oe C, Jones. Fourth Series, containing Nine Lectures. London; Allen 
0. 


originate from a local chief or patriarch having collected his family 
and cattle together, ascending the highest hill in the vicinity, where 
they were located during the prevalence of an inundation occasioned 
by the overflowing of the Nile. This would appear to other people 
(who probably met the patriarch and his friends after the subsiding 
of the waters) that there was a supernatural interposition of Provi- 
dence, for the populace in those days were so abject in nature, that 
they felt no pride or confidence in their own status; the chiefs and 
their connections were the inspired few, and the only consideration. 
Too much, alas! of this same ignorant folly exists to this hour.” 


Mr. Jones is probably not aware that the mountains east of the 
Nile, on which there does not now growa single blade of grass, 
were once covered by forests, which appear to have been thrown 
down by a rush of waters from the Red Sea, and have been con- 
verted into agate where they lay. Why not, therefore, rob the 
Nile of the honour of having been father to the deluge, and trace 
its paternity to the neighbouring sea? The Nile, we know, is a 
very active river, and has performed many wonders in its time ; 
yet with all our reverence for it we beg leave to suggest that its 
most alarming inundation could never have troubled the people of 
Palestine, to say nothing of the good folks beyond the Caucasus, 
or have floated even a cockboat to the top of Ararat. These sugges- 
tions, however, we throw out with the utmost deference to Mr. 
Jones, who may really possess some secret means of settling such 
matters, just as he has settled Mr. King and all other kings, princes, 
potentates, and peoples :— 


u 


bottom of King’s argument, and although it settles his notions it does 
not disturb mine. He says, ‘I apprehend no objection of any weight 
can arise from the description of Paradise in Scripture, nor from its 
being said that the ark rested on the mountain of Ararat.’ Very well, 
then, if the account be given true, Ararat was the highest land, and 
the bit of fairyland created by King must have left him the sole 
‘Oberon’ of it, without either a ‘ Titania’ or a ‘ Bottom’ to lend an 
ear to his melodious voice; but Paradise, ah, Paradise! says King, 
that surely must be exactly as stated in the Bible; if so, I tell Mr. 
King and all kings, princes, and peoples, that the Bible statement of 
Paradise is not original, for the same notions and even expressions are 
set down in numerous mythological stories which existed centuries 
before the Bible was written.” 


“It is peculiarly funny to investigate how bigotry rests at the 


When persons in old times went to consult the oracle, they did 
so with much ceremony, with slaying of victims and burning of 
incense, and, as Mr. Jones might, perhaps, be inclined to suggest, 
with no small amount of money in their purses. Having neither 
victims to slay, nor incense to burn, nor spare money in our purses, 
we approach Mr. Jones with supplication, and humbly beseech 
him to inform us where he has discovered those ancient mytho- 
logical stories which existed before the Bible was written, and in 
which he finds the same notions and even the same expressions set 
down, This information we shall be glad to obtain as soon as 
possible, since the desire may seize us to put forward, in some 
shape or other, a theory of our own. 

We next come to an important subject—the possible apotheosis 
of Lord Brougham in his loftiest flights. Mr. Jones, we beg to assure 
the reader, carries some remains of modesty along with him, and 
shrinks timidly from the suspicion that, by dedicating his book to 
the renowned lord in question, he hopes in the slightest degree to 
augment his glory. The sentences in this place become a little 
involved, and, through immense art, acquire something of that happy 
obscurity which Burke assures us is a necessary ingredient of the 
sublime ; yet we fancy we can detect in the humble hierophant 
faint traces of the persuasion that the halo which is to encircle 
his idol will shed some small portion of its lustre upon himself. 
It might, perhaps, be more creditable to us if we could share Mr. 
Jones's secret alarm lest contemporary nations should, in the 
effervescence of their delight, think of making a god of Lord 
Brougham. On this score we confess ourselves to be much at 
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our ease. Once upon a time, indeed, that portion of the public 
for which Mr. Jones writes may have cherished heathenish notions 
about Henry Brougham, whom they expected to inaugurate the 
Utopian era. But, alas! all that’s bright must fade ; so that, at 
present, we are persuaded his lordship will not be called upon to 
exert his influence in order to prevent the Cockneys from burning 
incense to him in Trafalgar-square. Having soothed Mr. Jones’s 
anxiety on this point, we proceed to lay his Broughamitic specula- 
tions before the reader :— 


“ Had Brougham lived in the time of Egyptian Paganism, he would 
assuredly have been looked upon (at least) as an inspired individual, 
and he would have been set up as anidol. You may, perhaps, say, so 
he will be as it is. I admit that in respect to his philosophical mind, 
he will be ever remembered as a grand specimen of humanity, but the 
wide-spread intercommunication of nations and gradual exposure of 
the fallacies of idolatry will at least Jeave the human mind free to 
worship the deity through such rules of philosophy as are laid down 
by Brougham, as a man, without idolising him, personally, as a god ; 
in fact, I know sufficient of his lordship to say that were such an 
unholy influence existing, he would be the first to raise his voice in 
disgust against the abomination of prostituting the attributes of the 
Divine essence, soas to bring them within the scope or nature of an 
earthborn mortal. Yet such things do exist, but they are nothing 
more nor less than the tag-ends of mythological idolatry.” 


What we dislike above all things is cruelty,and therefore we would 
not be understood absolutely to prohibit Mr. Jones from introducing 
the god Brougham into his Egyptian pantheon, and, in case he should 

rsist in his design, let us look about for the most suitable form. 

What does he think of the goddess Bonts, with her nightcap on, 
as she may be presumed to have been worshipped of old by the 
drowsy inhabitants of Esneh? We like the idea of the nightcap, 
for Bonts, being the goddess of darkness, naturally suggests the 
idea of going to bed, which in its turn suggests the idea of night- 
cap, which again by a most philosophical process suggests the 
idea of the bird of Minerva, which, as she hoots and screams about 
the rocks in the valley of the Nile, strikingly resembles an old 
lady tricked out for a cold winter's night. Having settled these 
points, we lay aside Mr. Jones’s “ fourth series,” in the pleasant 
expectation that in the fifth we may encounter things no less 
amusing. Should the author by that time have taken seriously 
to etymology, he will probably enlighten us respecting the 
mysterious substances vulgarly denominated punch and toddy, 
which are thought by the erudite to trace their origin to Isis, 


BOETHIUS.* 

Few Latin writers were better known or more read in the Middle 
Ages than the last of the Roman philosophers, Anicius Manlius 
Torquatus Severinus Boethius. His book on the “Consolation of 
Philosophy” was a sort of standard work with our ancestors, from 
the days of Alfred, who translated it into Anglo-Saxon, down to 
the fifteenth century, when the more general diffusion of classical 
literature attendant on what is called the revival of learning sank 
the lesser in the greater lights. His name still remained in the 
minds of scholars, but it ceased to be commonly recognised ; and 
even at the present day there are probably many well-informed 
persons to whom his life and works are totally unknown. He was 
a Roman, of ancient and noble family, living towards the close of 
the fifth and at the commencement of the sixth centuries of the 
Christian era. Having completed his education at Athens—which 
still, through all the vicissitudes of its political and social state, 
retained its grand prerogative of instructing the nations—he imbued 
his mind in the principles of ancient Greek philosophy, and, on 
returning to Italy, seems to have exercised a great influence over 
his fellow-countrymen. He was made a consul; two of his 
sons also were consuls; and when Theodorie the Goth invaded 
Italy, and was received by the Roman citizens with a willingness 
amounting to joy, the philosopher was taken into the highest 
favour by the barbarian monarch. Such caprices of fortune, how- 
ever, are never of very long duration. Theodoric grew suspicious 
of Boethius, who appears to have mixed himself up in religious 
controversies in a way that irritated the prejudices of the King ; 
and he was accused of wishing to upset Arianism, of seeking to 
deliver the Romans from the dominion of the Goths, and of 
treasonably corresponding with the Greek Emperor Justin. He 
was condemned to death ; but the sentence was for a time com- 
muted to that of imprisonment at Pavia. Here he composed his 
chief work, and here, by a sudden caprice of cruelty on the part of 
Theodoric (of which, it is said, he afterwards bitterly repented), he 
was put to death. He was a scholar and a thinker of large and 
varied powers, versed both in moral and physical philosophy ; a 
geometrician and a musician ; an inventor of curious mechanical 
contrivances illustrative of the sun’s motion in the ecliptic, and for 
the measurement of time ; something of a dreamer, too, for he 
wrote about the quadrature of the circle ; but, above all things, an 
honest and courageous man. He is generally thought to have been 
a Christian, of a highly orthodox or Papistical order ; but Mr. Fox 
says it is doubtful whether he was not a devout heathen, and that 
the allusions to the Christian religion in Alfred’s version are 
unquestionable interpolations by our great Anglo-Saxon King. 





* King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethius De Consolatione Philosophie ; 
with a Literal English Translation, Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. Samuel 
Fox, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. 
London ; H, @. Bohn, : . 











The tone of the book, apart from the additions made by Alfred, is 
not essentially Christian, though it is pious ; and, in the very title he 
has selected, Boethius declares that the consolation which he offers 
fur human afilictions is not: religion, but philosophy. He must 
have seen many of the worst and meanest forms of religious dissen- 
sion all around him, and it is probable enough that he rested in a 
species of refined and intellectual Deism, not unlike that of the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, in which the sterner teachings of the 
Stoics were softened by the gentle and poetic light of Plato. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that another famous English monarch, 
besides Alfred, has translated Boethius—viz., Queen Elizabeth. 
He has also been rendered by Chaucer, who calls him Boece, after 
the French fashion of that time; and many other versions have 
likewise appeared. But it was certainly owing to Alfred that the 
meditations of the Roman consul and philosopher became so mueh 
a household book among the English people. Mr. Fox says, in his 
preface :— 


“The peculiar circumstances of King Alfred’s life very naturally 
produced a sympathy in his mind for the sufferings of the noble 
Roman, and were the happy means of producing a work, in which, at 
the distance of a thousand years, we can hear, as it were, our revered 
sovereign speaking to us in his own language on some of the most 
important topics of human life! For although King Alfred professed 
to translate the work of Boethius, yet he inserted in various parts 
many of his own thoughts and feelings, and thus composed several 
moral essays, in which he has, in a manner, transmitted himself to 
posterity. The imperfection of King Alfred’s early education will 
account for a few mistakes in names and historical facts. These, 
however, by no means lessen the value of the translation ; and, instead 
of wondering at their occurrence, one should rather feel surprised that 
they are not more numerous and more important, considering the 
disadvantages under which he laboured. The translation was made, 
as the royal author states, amid ‘ various and manifold worldly occu- 
pations, which often busied him both in mind and in body. The occu- 
pations,’ said he, ‘ are very difficult to be numbered which in his days 
came upon the kingdoms which he had undertaken to govern.’ On 
this account our wonder may well be excited, since we meet with 
literary attainments which, in those days, were to be sought rather in 
the retirement of the cloister than in the noise and tumult of a camp, 
which was often in the neighbourhood of harassing foes.” 


King Alfred prefaces his translation with a brief account of 
soethius, in which the Roman is represented as a champion of 

orthodox Christianity against the persecutions of the Arian King 
Theodoric ; but this is rather a fancy portrait than a veritable 
likeness. The royal translator says that Boethius, indignant at “ the 
manifold evil which Theodoric did against Christianity and against 
the Roman senators,” resolved to deliver the kingdom, if possible, 
from the Goths, and to that end “ privately sent letters to the 
Cesar at Constantinople, which is the chief city of the Greeks, and 
their King’s dwelling-place, because the Cresar was of the kin of 
their ancient lords: they prayed him that he would succour them 
with respect to their Christianity and their ancient rights.” Now, 
the fact appears to be that the document said to have been sent to 
Justin by Boethius was a forgery. So, at least, Boethius himself 
asserted, and he appears to have been a singularly truthful man. 
If, indeed, he really did conspire against Theodoric, the latter, 
whatever the faults of his rule, can hardly be blamed for putting 
him in prison. But it seems more likely that the charge was 
fabricated by the King and his creatures, as a means of getting rid 
of a man dangerous for his honesty, virtue, and independence, and 
who, whatever his own views on religion, did not agree with those 
which were favoured at court. 

Though devoted to one general topic, the work on the “ Conso- 
lation of Philosophy” contains a great deal of variety. Sometimes 
it is simply ratiocinative ; at other times it is pervaded by a lyrical 
air; and every here and there stories are interspersed. The 
che wd of subjects handled by the author is pointed out by 
Mr. Fox :— 


“In chapter xv., there is a pleasing description of the golden age- 
In chapter xix., the vanity of a too eager pursuit of fame is pointed 
out. In chapter xxi. the power and goodness of the Creator in govern- 
ing and upholding the universe are displayed. Chapter xxv. contains 
a dissertation on natural disposition. The first part of chapter xxix. 
describes the weakness and unhappiness of kings, while the second 
part illustrates the dangers to which royal favourites are exposed by 
the treatment which Seneca and Papinian met with. The second 
part of chapter xxx. declares the natural equality of mankind. Chapter 
xxxiii., part iv., contains an address to God. Chapter xxxv., part iv., 
contains the fable of the giants warring against Jupiter, and the history 
of the tower of Babel; and part vi. relates the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. Chapter xxxviii., part i, gives the account of Ulysses and 
Circe. Chapters xl. and xli. are devoted to an inquiry into Divine 
predestination and human liberty. The last chapter treats of God and 
eternity.” 


The passage on “the natural equality of mankind” is very 
curious as coming from a patrician living in an age when such ideas 
were far from familiar to the minds of men. Yet Boethius puts 
the words into the mouth of Wisdom, who is supposed to be 
instructing and comforting the author in his misfortunes :— 


“Truly all men had a like beginning, for they all came from one 
father and from one mother; they are all, moreover, born alike. That 
is no wonder, because one God is father of all creatures ; for he made 
them all, and governs them all. He gives light to the sun, and to 
the moon, and places all the stars. He has created men on the earth, 
joined together the soul and the body by his power, and made all men 
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equally noble in their original nature. Why do ye then lift up your- 
selves above other men, on account of your birth, without cause 
since ye can find none unnoble, but all are equally noble, if ye are 
willing to remember the creation, and the Creator, and, moreover, the 
birth of every one of you? But true nobility is in the mind, not in 
the flesh, as we have before said. But every man, who is altogether 
subject to vices, forsakes his Maker, and his first origin, and his 
nobility, and thence becomes degraded till he is unnoble.” 


Notwithstanding the variety introduced into his work by 
soethius, most modern readers will probably find it rather tedious, 
But it possesses a great interest for the curious in old literature, 
and we are glad to see it included in Mr. Bohn’s excellent 
“ Antiquarian Library,” which, by the way, together with the other 
equally admirable collections, has now become the property of 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy. 





A LADY ESSAYIST.* 


Why lady authors have not more frequently been essayists, 
would in itself form no bad subject for an essay. The feminine 
mind has many of the best elements of essay-writing in its 
ordinary moods and habits. It is gentle, thoughtful, cheerful 
(with a touch of tender sadness in the sunshine), inclined to self- 
communion, observant of little niceties of feeling and of manners, 
and generally stocked with that kind of desultory reading which 
is always at hand to enrich and illustrate the main thought. Yet 
there have been few lady essayists. The world of fiction is 
becoming every year still more the domain of female genius ; but 
this other field is left almost entirely to the cultivation of men. 
We do not know why it is so; but the fact, we take it, is indis- 
putable. It may be that there is an excess of self-consciousness 
which tends to silence rather than to utterance. Women, from 
their greater isolation, are more self-conscious than men ; and we 
can understand that this may cause them to dread talking about 
their own emotions and perceptions, unless where they have the 
fortress of fictitious characters and events to retire behind, and so 
fight under cover. Now, self-consciousness is the very soul of 
essay-writing ; and men have not the same objection to giving 
expression to their experiences of nature and life that women 
have. An immense deal of undeveloped, or half-developed, essay- 
writing is apparent in most of the novels composed by women ; but 
it seldom takes the more direct form. Even Mary Lamb, the sister 
of “ Elia,” though she had a mind very similar to her brother’s, 
did nothing in this way. Of course, we are not forgetful of the 
fact that many women have been writers of short occasional 
pieces; but, in the generality of cases, there has been some 
positive, tangible object in view—some doctrine to be enforced, 
some moral lesson to be given, some warning to be uttered, or 
some “useful information” to be imparted. What we are desi- 
derating is an accomplished authoress who shall talk to us of 
common joys and sorrows, with no other design than to be enter- 
taining, pleasant, and sympathetic. They do this to perfection in 
the form of private letters ; and essay-writing is only a species of 
letter-writing to humanity at large. 

The authoress of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter” has made an 
attempt in this direction, and we think a successful attempt. The 
essays printed in these two volumes are thoroughly agreeable and 
companionable, which is one of the first qualifications in such 
books. Whether the autobiographical thread that runs through 
the whole represent the actual personality of the writer we know 
not, nor is it important that we should know. She speaks of her- 
self as living in a charming nook on the south coast of England, 
with downs and woody lanes, corn-land and grass-land, old villages 
and old churches, about her, and the broad, shifting sea in front. 
This gives occasion for many beautiful pictures of natural scenery, 
painted with an intimate knowledge of details, and for capital 
sketches of rustic life, its pleasures and its griefs. From her 
quiet nest, the authoress sends her thoughts abroad on all kinds 
of subjects interesting to humanity in general; discoursing in 
an easy, natural, unassuming manner, cheerful even when most 
serious, and often kindling into pleasant humour. Her philosophy 
may not be profound, but it is generally truthful as far as it goes, 
and it is always thoroughly kind and womanly. Her reflections 
may sometimes be trite, but they are invariably uttered with grace. 
She gives us the impression of a lady still young, yet old enough 
to have learnt the lessons of life, and to find that it is agreeable 
to sit in the sun and talk about them ; not oppressed by the cares 
that desolate some existences, yet knowing sufficient of the disap- 
pointments and disillusionings of the world to have gained that 
tone of visionary, gentle meditation which is so fascinating to all 
who have got behind the first riot and exuberance of youth. This, 
indeed, is indicated by the title of her volumes :—‘“‘In the Silver 
Age”—the age that succeeds the more gorgeous Golden epoch, but 
is still bright with tempered happiness and peace. These essays 

are full of the English home feeling ; they have the pure air and 
sunshine of the country in them. You might take them to an old 
farm-house, and read them ina deeply-recessed window-seat, with- 
out finding anything to contradict the sentiment of the place ; or, 
better still, you may peruse them in the heart of town, this lovely 
June weather, as we critics are forced to do, and fancy yourself in 
the hay-fields, with the distant woods looking out dreamily through 
the heat. 


- ; ' 
that is, Dispersed Meditations. — By Holme 
’ “Kathie Brande, 


*In the Silver Age: ‘*‘ Essays pares 
Lee, Author of ** Maude Talbot,” “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, 
. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

















Like most women, our authoress has a delicate pencil for the 


delineation of child life. We append two pictures, evidently 
drawn from memory :— 


“ Here is an ancient-fashioned, up-stairs parlour, with a very uneven 
floor, big chairs and sofa covered in black hair-cloth, and a rigid 
tapestry-work settee between the windows that is full of back-aches 
for unwary occupants. In the arm-chair by the fire is a handsome old 
lady in a perfect tower of a cap, composed of stiff bows of satin and 
broad frills of lace. A white net kerchief in many folds envelops her 
throat and bosom, and affords a soft resting-place for her cosy double 
chin. Her dress is black silk without a wrinkle or a rustle in it; her 
apron embroidered muslin, on which her hands gently lie as she sits 
with her spectacles by her on her open, large-printed Bible; she is 
talking to a small child at the table who has a big bag of ends of 
wool in her lap which she is patiently sorting out into shades and 
colours, and laying in rainbow lines upon the cloth. There is a very 
pleasant understanding between the two. The child is not usually so 
docile; she prefers a rambling walk, or slide, or game with her 
brother, or a fantastic romance in a corner, to propriety in a prim 
parlour and the exercise of the domestic virtues. But the atmosphere 
of this place is tranquil and composing; it suits her to listen to the 
old-world stories of the ancient lady ; and especially it suits her to be 
told that she is good, for that is news as rare as it is gratifying. 

“Then in comes a middle-aged daughter with an armful of starched 
muslins and laces, fresh and crisp from the ironing-board down-stairs ; 
and the child is called away from sorting the brilliant ends to do a bit 
of fine darning in collar or frill because her eyes are the youngest; 
and she accomplishes the task deftly and with satisfaction. By and 
by in the twilight appears tea, and with it another daughter, who 
understands Latin,and the partner in the druggist’s shop below, which 
she governs as mistress; and the child is in great favour and glory 
amongst the elder folks, and is encouraged to chatter and never 
snubbed. And after tea she is invited down to spend half an hour 
behind the cheerful gas-lit counter, puzzling over the queer names on 
the bottles, and witnessing the mysteries of pill-making and plaster- 
spreading ; to be finally regaled with a nice cough lozenge, and dis- 
missed upstairs to partake of seed-cake and currant-wine before going 
home to bed. 

** In that quiet, orderly, unpicturesque house the little maiden has 
spent a happy half-holiday. She will spend there many another, and 
itis a sad day for her when the dear, dear old lady’s face is dis- 
garnished of its tower-cap, and laid down meekly in its coffin. 

*¢ And here is another picture out of Shadowland—a room looking 
towards the Minster that is full of little scholars. The mistress is a 
stately lady in purple merino, with tier above tier of cannon-curls on 
either side of her pale and handsome face. She is hearing the Monday- 
morning lessons, all the children, small and great, standing round her 
in a semi-circle of twenty or more. The Church Catechism is in 
progress, and the young tongues, for the most part, go glibly through 
it; but nearly at the bottom of the class there is a poor little body 
who is standing on one leg in an agony of nervousness; for she has 
counted heads and reckoned that the hardest bit of all—the ‘ Idesire,’ 
as the scholars call it—will come to her. 

* Question and answer, question and answer, bring the lesson down 
to her neighbour on her upper hand; by this time her head is dizzy, 
her poor little heart is in her throat, and the tears are swimming in 
her eyes, until the fine pale face and cannon-curls, and rich purple 
dress are all floating about in infinite space and dazziedom. When 
her turn comes, she sobs out the two fatal words and breaks down ; 
is prompted by the mistress, by the little scholars on either hand, but 
cannot manage it at all, and bursts out weeping; to be pronounced 
naughty, contumacious, obstinate, and worse than ever; to be seated 
up upon the ignominious stand with a bump that jars through her 
spinal memory to this day. And the lessons go on without her— 
collect, epistle, and gospel—and she stays on the perch of disgrace, 
gradually recovering her senses, hardening herself and making herself 
resigned that the extremity is over; she has suffered the utmost 
penalty of the law, and is the wickedest child that ever was born, but 
it cannot be helped. And by-and-by the cannon-curls in unimpeach- 
able order advance formally towards her, and the solemn interrogation 
is put,—Will she be a better girl next time ? And she faithfully 
promises to try, but all the same feels truly thankful that the next 
time is seven days off.” 


Towards the close of the first volume we have some sketches 
of French life ; in the early part of the second, an account of a 
tour in Germany; but the greater portion of both volumes is 
English. From description to reflection—from humour to pathos 
—the essays pursue their devious, but always interesting, way ; 
and we cordially thank the authoress for making so genuine 
an addition to the library of books which have all the charm of 
genial and familiar friends. 


MR. H. PHILLIPS’S “ RECOLLECTIONS.”* 


Furry years’ active contact with the world, especially when 
passed amid the varied excitement and change of a theatrical and 
musical career, could scarcely fail to produce materials for a book 
of anecdote and memoir which should be, at least, amusing, if not 
instructive. Mr. Phillips has succeeded tolerably well in realising 
the first condition, although he can hardly be said to have achieved 
the higher object, to which, indeed, he does not pretend. The book 
is an amusing series of jottings and gossipings from reminiscences 
of his past career, narrated in a lively, though occasionally somewhat 
garrulous, style, with little if anything to call for censure or rebuke. 
There is no bitterness, although perhaps a little unreasonableness, 


* Musical and Personal Recollections During Half a Century. By Henry 
Phillips, Two vols. London : Charles J, Skeet. 
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in the author’s lamentings over the ill success of his later profes- 
sional life. Few public singers have enjoyed a greater or more 
lengthened popularity than Mr. H. Phillips, and, if he did not 
make the most of his opportunities while they lasted, he should 
not repine at those chances and changes which time inevitably 
brings to such a career. He tells us himself of his engagement 
as a boy, in the early part of the century, to play a small singing 
art in the “Iron Chest.” “I sang the music,” he says, “and, 
a Bo sustained my part, apparently, to the satisfaction of all, 
received the enormous stipend of five shillings a night. 1 was 
perfectly satisfied, however—I had made a metropolitan fame.” As 
we find him, a few years afterwards, engaged at a salary of forty 
pounds a week, in addition to large gains from concert-singing, it 
is difficult to agree with those of his friends who told him, ‘* The 
greatest misfortune that ever befell you was that you were born an 
Englishman ;” or to see the force of his own_remark, “ And, indeed, 
I have experienced the truth of this assertion over and over again.” 
Setting aside these little, and perhaps excusable, repinings, how- 
ever, Mr. Phillips’s reminiscences are generally characterised by 
geniality and good-humour, He tells of the early struggles and 
shifts by which he supported himself and improved his musical 
acquirements—eking out his small means by the use of his pencil, 
and, among other things, colouring engravings for those toy pano- 
ramas formerly published by Ackermanns, of the Strand. The 
frankness of these early ‘records tells well for the earnestness 
and self-dependent character of the narrator. 

At the time when Mr. H. Phillips began to be known as a dramatic 
singer, the style of our basses and barytones was seldom charac- 
terised by much refinement or warmth of expression. Most of 
our male singers came from the cathedral choirs, or had acquired, 


obtain it for ten guineas. I told him I did not think five tens would 
purchase it. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘1’ll think of it.” He did, and while he 
was thinking, Mr. Frederick Beale, who was a more acute man of 
business, paid Neukomm a visit, in anxious hope of obtaining the song, 
while Addison stood watching from the first-floor window over the 
shop in Regent-street for Beale’s return. Presently he caught sight 
of him, when Beale waved the manuscript triumphantly in the air ; it 
was theirs, and realized a fortune. I believe they got it for fifty 
guineas.” 


Practical joking, but of a harmless order, seems to have been 
one of Mr. Phillips’s favourite amusements. Here is a specimen 
of his wit, of the kind vulgarly denominated a “ sell,” with which 
he enlivened the singers’ ante-room at the Antient Concerts :— 


“ Had it not been for the terms we were all on with each other, and 
the unrestrained merriment in our ante-room, those concerts would 
have been very dull and tiresome affairs, for in the orchestra we all 
sat mute as mice and solemn as owls. It was approaching the termi- 
nation of one of our seasons, one particularly hot morning in July, 
that I entered the ante-room, where all had assembled, waiting the 
organ’s summons to commence the rehearsal. I was extremely warm 
with walking, and I dare say looked rather pale. Wiping the per- 
spiration from my forehead, I sank into a chair, apparently half 
fainting. The ladies immediately rose to inquire the cause. I covered 
my face with my handkerchief, and said, ‘Don’t ask me, it is too 
terrible!’ £O, do tell us!’ exclaimed Miss S., in an agony of curiosity. 
*Do! do!’ echoed all the ladies. ‘It’s too horrible!’ I said. ‘Never 
mind,’ said the ladies,‘do! do!’ ‘Well, then,’ said I, ‘I’ve just seen 
a man literally turned inside out!’ A suppressed sbriek followed this 
announcement. ‘ How was it?’ they inquired. ‘An omnibus , 
‘Ah!’ ejaculated Miss S., ‘I detest them! I always said there would 
be some dreadful accident!’ ‘How was it?’ they all demanded. 








by reflection, the cold and mechanical mannerism of that school. 


The appearance, therefore, of a singer whose light barytone voice, | 


although not of great power, was sympathetic in quality, and 
whose vocalisation had something of the polish and finish of the 
Italian school, was at once welcomed as an improvement and an 
advancement in English vocal art ; and Mr. Phillips soon found, 
and long retained, an uncontested position both as a stage and 
concert singer—a position which he might, perhaps, have held still 
longer had he not indulged in visions of enormous gains from 
lecturing and touring excursions, including a visit to America. 
Not to enter into these details, however, it is sufficient to say that 
Mr. Phillips’s public career closed with his farewell concert at St. 
James's Hall last year, when he sang some of his old songs very much 
in his old style, and not at all as though a quarter of a century had 
passed since his London popularity. 

Mr. Phillips has a word or two to say of most contemporary 
musical celebrities, and seldom other than a good word, although 
his compliments are occasionally rather awkwardly turned—as, 
for instance, when he speaks of “a young violinist, who always 
formed one of the orchestra of the Philharmonic Antient Concerts 
and Musical Festivals. It is true you could not hear him, but his 
mode of bowing,” &c. The misfortune of being an Englishman, 
which Mr. Phillips laments, does not seem to have prejudiced 
the sale of the ballads which he composed. Thus, speaking of his 
offer of one to his friend Mori, the publisher, he says :— 


**¢Ten guineas!’ said Mori. 

** *No, my friend, I want thirty guineas now.’ 

* *1t might not be so successful next time,’ replied Mori. 

“ €Very well,’ said I, ‘let it remain.’ 

** I sang it again; a greater encore than the first time. 

* «Give me the manuscript,’ said Mori; ‘ thirty guineas.’ 

* T shook my head. 

*** No! I will not take less than sixty.’ 

“ This drove him almost frantic, for he now evidently saw its future 
career. 

 * Forty guineas,’ eaid Mori. 

ace No !? 

“ ¢ Fifty.’ 

“'s'No!’ 

** Very well, there’s a cheque for sixty ; give me the song.’ 

He had it. ; 

** Next day we had to travel to Brighton and other concerts on the 
Sussex coast. As we journeyed he repented of his bargain, pulled 
out the manuscript, and thought mournfully of his cheque for sixty 
guineas. 

“Don’t distress yourself,’ I said, ‘I'll giv@ you seventy guineas to 
have it back.’ 

“The song was again mine. Next morning he repented, and 
offered me eighty. He had it; and so during our journey it almost 
daily changed hands, till he became the final purchaser at one hundred 
and twenty guineas.” 


Compare this with his account of Neukomm’s celebrated song, 
“The Sea, the Sea,” the singing of which very much helped Mr. 
Phillips’s popularity ; and it appears that the Englishman made 
a better bargain, in spite of his nationality, than the foreigner :— 


“‘ The more I tried it the more displeased I was. I felt, however, 
that I was bound to sing it; I could not again refuse his offer. So it 
was scored for the orchestra, and I was to introduce it at a grand 
morning concert, given by Nicholson, at the Italian Opera Concert 
Room. I went, very downcast, and felt assured (as I declared before 
I left home) that I should be hissed ont of the orchestra. This much- 
dreaded song was, ‘The sea, the sea, the open sea.’ The orchestra 
led off the long symphony which precedes the air. In an instant I 
heard the master hand over the score, I felt suddenly inspired, sang 
it with all my energy, and gained & vociferous encore. The whole 
conversation of that day was, the magnificent song I had just sang. 
My friend Mori, who led the band, asked me if I thought he could 





‘Til tell you—first he was dreadfully crushed, and then ‘Oh, 
goon! goon!’ they cried. ‘Well, the omnibus was more than full, 
when a lady inquired of the conductor if she could have a seat. The 
man, wishing to oblige, asked a gentleman if he would ride on the 
box. He consented, stepped out of the vehicle——’ ‘I see! I see’ 
said Miss S., ‘I can imagine it all!’ ‘Listen!’ sobbed the ladies. 
‘ Well, as I said, he stepped from the vehicle, and, clambering up the 
side of the bus, sat down by the coachman; thus, after being dread- 
fully crushed inside, he was literally turned inside out.’ ” 


Mr. Phillips’s American tour seems to have been productive of 
| little but disappointment. Perhaps it was not very politic to sing 
| Dibdin’s patriotic songs, and thus draw forth the indignant remark, 
| “Why did he choose the sea songs of England ? Why insult us by 
| praising the Britishers?” Selections from operas found as littlefavour 
| with the American public— they did not want to hear extracts 
| from operas that they had heard fifty times before, and perhaps 
quite as well sung.” Portions of vratorios were then tried ; but 
“this failed to attract, and the journals thought such songs ought not 
to be sung out of the oratorios.” Here is an amusing specimen of 
American ’cuteness :— 


‘On the morning of my concert a gentleman was announced who 
wished to see me. I desired he might be shown in, when a tall, stout 
person, with a long, serious visage saluted me with, ‘I guess you'll 
have a full room to-night.’ 

* € So I hear, sir,’ I replied. 

““¢ Yes,’ he continued, ‘there’s no mistake about that; I want a 
ticket ; one dollar, I calculate.’ 

*« * Exactly,’ I said. 

“Well, before I take it,’ said the stranger, ‘just measure me 
across the shoulders.’ 

“ ¢ Not I, indeed; what for ?’ 

***¢ Never mind,’ said he, ‘ measure me.’ 

| © Certainly not,’ I said; ‘what for ?’ 

*“*¢ Why, look you here, stranger, I’m pretty broad, I’ve two gals at 
home tarnation fond of music, and as thin as laths, you'll want all the 
room you can get, so let them two in instead of me, and you'll have 
space to squeeze in a third.’ 

“Tt was assuredly a very nice and close calculation, but I respect- 
fully declined. ; 

“Upon which he took the ticket, remarking, ‘How blind you 
Britishers are to your own interest!’ ” 


On his return to England, Mr. Phillips’s lectures and entertain- 
ments seem to have had little more success than in America. 
“ How different,” says he, “the attendances of Jenny Lind to my 
musical lectures at the same period!” This firm belief in himself, 
which is apparent throughout the book, as it raised him to the 
eminence he once occupied, so it appears now to sustain him in the 
decline of his popularity. He was, undoubtedly, in his time, a 
singer of considerable merit—one, moreover, who possessed other 
accomplishments besides that of his immediate calling ; and his 
reminiscences will interest many who remember him as a public 
celebrity. The possibility of an additional volume is hinted at. 
Should it appear, it is to be hoped that the names of eminent 
musicians will be more accurately given than in the present 
volumes, and that we may not have to read Sphor for Spohr, 
Standgl for Staudigl, Spognoletti for Spagnoletti, Catalin for 
Catalani, and other such misnomers. 








A BOOK FOR INVALIDS.* 


Lavy Pepys, herself no stranger to the sufferings and the 
wearisome languor of illness, has turned her experiences to account 


* Thoughts of Home; or, Counsel and Consolation for Expatriated invalids. 
With some Remarks on Climate. By Lady Charlotte-Maria Pepys, Author 0 
& “ Quiet Moments,” “‘ Morning Notes of Praise,” &c. London : Skeflington. 
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in the production of a volume of advice and consolation, addressed 
to sick persons, especially those who, to quote the words of the 
authoress in her Preface, are “ visited with illness abroad, or sent 
from home on the weary search after health” The book was 
written during a residence at the Deaconesses’ Hospital (one of the 
Jonventual Asylums of the Sisters of Charity) at Alexandria in 
Egypt, from which place she dates, both in the Preface and again 
at the conclusion of her work, and expresses a hope that she shall 
shortly arrive in England, where her book precedes her. Her 
ladyship has divided the volume under notice into four parts, 
which are devoted, respectively, to the “ Special Sufferings of 
Invalids,” “ Thoughts for Invalids,” “ Devotions and Meditations,” 
and a brief treatise on “ Climates,” consisting chiefly of a disserta- 
tion on the sanitary effects of the air of various places on the 
Continent and elsewhere. The greater part of the work consists of 
religious and moral discourses adapted to the sufferings of patients, 
of devotional exercises and prayers, and of consolatory reflections 
on the merciful compensations granted to invalids in general. 

The most practical portion of the book, however, is that relating 
to climates, which may be looked upon as a kind of appendix to 
the whole. In this department, while speaking of climates 
generally, Lady Pepys remarks that the south and south-west coast 
of England, particularly the Isle of Wight, have many cures of 
incipient delicacy and cases of restored vigour to relate ; and adds 
that, “if damp air be not injurious to the peculiar temperament 
or condition of an invalid,” this locality may be sufficiently mild 
in many cases either little advanced, or ‘‘so much so as to neces- 
sitate complete confinement to the house, and to be capable only 
of alleviation for a few months. Ina complaint of this nature, a 
long journey and an exciting climate,” says Lady Pepys, “ would 
probably hasten the progress of the disease.” The French towns of 
Nice, Cannes, Hyéres, and Pau have their advantages, and “ will 
probably hold their own for some time to come.” The two first- 
mentioned have the benefit of a fine and dry sea-air and sunny skies, 
and, though sometimes visited by cold winds from the Maritime 
Alps, their winters are short, bracing, and invigorating. , They are 
not, however, places at all adapted to persons with delicate throats 
and nerves, or tender chests. Hyéres has a warmer sea-air, the 
relaxing effects of which are counterbalanced by aromatic breezes 
from the hills; while Pau possesses quite a different climate, 
being very rainy, yet having a drying wind, and constituting a 
very safe residence for invalids who are not in any dread 
of damp air or capricious skies. After briefly noticing the 
climates of Madeira, Florence, Genoa, Pise, Venice, Rome, 
Naples, and some of the islands in the Greek Archipelago (few of 
which, with the exception of the first, find much favour in our 
authoress’s estimation), Lady Pepys proceeds to discourse on the 
climates of Egypt and Algeria. Of these, the former, she says, is 
decidedly the drier, both as regards air and soil. It is a complete 
haven for all diseases of the chest, provided they are not too far 
advanced. Algeria seems to unite many of the benefits of an 
European town and of an African climate. The air is more 
humid than that of Cairo, but its sanitary arrangements are better 
than those of any other Eastern town, whilst “its sea-air and its 
sheltered position,” says Lady Pepys, “ make it an admirable resort 
for invalids, whilst its nearness to Europe renders it more accessible 
and agreeable to numbers of patients and their companions than 
Egypt, which is much less Europeanized. But there is no Nile— 
that is wanting. . .. Many cures, however, are reported of its 
balmy air and bright sunshine.” While at Palermo, in Sicily, 
Lady Pepys was struck by the extraordinary contrast which its 
winters invariably presented to those of this country, the wintry 
seasons of Palermo having been always very mild when those of 
the more Northern latitudes were unusually severe, and vice versa. 
The winters of 1854-5, of 1859-60, and of 1860-61, which were all, 
especially the first and last, of uncommon severity in England, 
were at Palermo remarkably fine and mild. In April, 1855, the 
horse-chestnut at the latter place was in full bloom, while the botanic 
garden had all the appearance aud brightness of summer. Amongst 
the other characteristics of the climate of Palermo is the wind 
called the sirocco, which is here very frequent ; but, though it has 
a bad name elsewhere, it is seldom succeeded by rain at Palermo, 
and imparts a soft, balmy feeling to the air, which is peculiarly 
welcome and beneficial to invalids. The delicate, however, Lady 
Pepys says, ought to be cautious, and imitate the example of the 
peasants and fishermen “in the matter of cloaks and wraps.” 

To the article on Palermo succeeds a short chapter on Crete, by 
Alexander Dunlop Graham, Esq., formerly her Majesty's consul at 
that place ; then follow a couple of chapters treating exclusively of 
“Comforts for Invalids,” and “ Remedies ;” and, finally, a brief 
account of the conventual asylum of Kaiserwerth in Egypt, with 
which the book concludes. Our authoress lived in this establish- 
ment several weeks, and appears to be highly gratified with its 
plan and arrangements, and with the mode of conducting its 
business. The Sisters who superintend the affairs of the insti- 
tution are all, apparently, Germans ; and they keep four servants, 
three of whom are likewise Germans, the fourth being an Arab. 
All nations, however, flock to this asylum, including Greeks, 
Italians, Frenchmen, Arabs, and Germans; but our sailors and 
railway engineers seem to claim the largest share of the benefits of 
the Deaconesses’ Hospital. Lady Pepys gives a description of the 
whole internal arrangements and daily proceedings of the institu- 
tion, and subjoins a list of the rules for the sick. Her volume 
contains much that is interesting and useful, and will doubtless be 
found a valuable guide to persons about to travel abroad for the 
benefit of their health. 
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HESTER KIRTON.* 


“Hester Kirron” is a work in which we have comparatively 
few characters, but these are, we think, unusually lifelike and dis- 
tinct. When he has finished his perusal of the story, the reader 
will be sensible of a peculiar effect produced upon his mind by the 
career, and the final position in his esteem, of the two principal per- 
sonages. Hester, the heroine, is a girl about sixteen years of age, 
silent and shy, not without some natural cunning, but withal con- 
scientious and tender-hearted; uncultivated in speech and manners, 
almost uneducated ; ignorant of the commonest accomplishments, 
of the customs of polite society, and, indeed, of the ways of the 
world generally, as well she might be, seeing that, without the 
advantage of maternal or other guidance, she is brought up in 
total seclusion by her father, whose views and habits, both 
domestic and otherwise, are entirely regulated by selfish and, 
indeed, miserly considerations. By instructing her in the details 
of farming, the payment of wages to labourers, and matters of this 
kind, he believes himself to be discharging his duties to his 
daughter, and fitting her to fulfil the position she will some time, 
he admits, be called upon to occupy; but he makes no provision for 
her qualifications with regard to higher and less conventional objects. 
At the same time, he is not without affection for his only child, nor 
without some natural pride in her good looks and innate spirit of 
obstinacy, about equal to his own, and which occasionally brings 
about certain little “ difficulties” of a domestic character, which 
require a lapse of some days effectually to dissipate. Mr. Kirton, 
who is afflicted with heart disease—and we have observed with 
much concern the rapid progress of this complaint among rich old 
relatives in works of fiction, which enables them to be taken 
off so opportunely at a moment’s notice—has a solicitor, whom he 
has already appointed, in a certain eventuality, his daughter's 
guardian, but who, being also a money-lender, has transactions 
with individuals of various classes in society who suffer from a 
deprivation, more or less chronic, of the metallic currency in regard 
to themselves. In this predicament, a young man named Hallam, 
a friend and client of the solicitor’s, finds himself; and to him, his 
debtor, the selfish and unprincipled lawyer thinks to do a good turn 
by giving him an introduction, in a pretended matter of business, 
to old Kirton and his daughter. Although most unceremoyjously 
and inhospitably received, Hallam, who is a clerk in a Govern- 
ment office, of dissipated habits, but of showy exterior, contrives, 
in spite of her father’s suspicious and wuncourteous reception 
of him, to say a few complimentary words to Hester, and leaves, 
as he intended to do, an indelible impression on the heart of the 
future heiress. Without “ filing a bill of particulars,” as lawyers 
phrase it, it will suffice to intimate that on the sudden and speedily 
ensuing death of the father, whose prominent characteristics are 
vividly sketched, Hester weds her handsome spendthrift lover ; 
who, after travelling on the Continent, and returning to England, 
falls again into his old habits in connection with the turf, loses 
some thousands, and pretty clearly intimates to his wife the use he 
intends to make of her father’s dearly-hoarded treasures. At this 
juncture an interview is recorded, by which, skilfully indicated, 
though covertly, a complete reversal is effected in the relative 
position of the parties concerned. The results are surprising, 
the end melancholy ; but, consistently with the circumstances 
above alluded to, the remainder of the narrative is ably 
developed and impressively related. The sum of the matter 
is that our sympathies, which were at first attracted by the 
orphaned girl flung upon the sole care of a foolish, flashy roué, 
though not an absolute scoundrel, are transferred, by reason of 
his timely penitence and self-denial, to himself; while Hester, 
who has in the process of time, by mixing in society, by severe 
self-discipline, and by brooding over her own sufferings, become 
haughty, inexorable, and alienated in heart from the idol of her 
youthful affection, stands before us in colours calculated rather to 
call forth our repugnance and condemnation. There are several 
other persons in the work, such as the Doctor and his wife, her 
cousin Lucy, and the old servant-woman at the farm, who are all 
sketched with various degrees of merit, and with evidences of that 
individualization of character so essential to success in the con- 
struction of fictitious marratives. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Recollections and Wanderings of Paul Bedford: Facts, not Fancies 
(Routledge, Warne, & Routledge).—The reminiscences of comic actors 
have generally the same effect-as gas by daylight. Something 
coarse, flaring, and unreal is almost invariably apparent in them. 
The player lives so much in a made-up world, tawdry and vulgar in 
its elements, whatever its appearance may be to the public before the 
foot-lights, that he is pretty sure to acquire something of the flashy 
and flimsy character of the objects and influences amongst which he 
moves. When, in writing, he wishes to be serious, he is certain to 
get upon the loftiest pair of stilts he can possibly manufacture out of 
the old stock quotations from Shakespeare, whom it is his custom to 
address in a tone of patronising affection, as if he were a precocious 
little boy. When he desires to be comic, the humour is that of a 
buffoon at a country fair. In either case, the aspect of unreality is 
painfully apparent. Even where we may fairly conclude that the 
feeling is sincere, the manner is that of a simulated emotion ; and it 
wou!d almost seem as if life-long familiarity with the conventionalities 





* Hester Kirton. By the Author of “ A Bad Beginning,” “ Chesterford,” &e. 
Three vols, London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
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of the stage had made the truth of nature an impossibility. Mr. Paul 
Bedford’s thin little volume has all the characteristics of its class. It ex- 
hibits tous a good-natured gentleman of social habits, who believes that 
the triumph of easy wit is to be found in slang. Most of us recollect that 
Paul Bedford’s great hit some years ago was in his peculiar enuncia- 
tion of the phrase, “ I believe you, my boy!” Now, the humour of 
these “ Recollections” is all in the style of that famous witticism. 
“¢ Gents,” “ swells,” ‘ downy,” “ poor feet,” “ what’s your game ?”’ 
(put into the mouth of Peter the Great), “as the fashionable phrase 
goes, I’m all here,” “done brown, as we say in the classics,” and 
similar phrases, occur in almost every page ; and when Mr. Bedford 
wishes to be affectionate over the memory of any departed friend, he 
becomes fearfully sentimental. We learn little that we care to know 
of any of the great actors of bygone days, and the anecdotes are 
often either dull or vulgar—not unfrequently both. Mr. Bedford 
seems to think he is making an important contribution to local 
history by repeating, as a curious novelty, a relation which he had 
from an old Chelsea pensioner about the founding of the hospital by 
Nell Gwynne, as if nobody ever heard of such a story before ; and he 
sketches the career of Edmund Kean as if he were instructing the 
public for the first time in the successes of that theatrical genius. 
The slangy theatrical style pervades the whole book, even in 
connection with the most solemn of subjects; for, alluding to the 
death of Kean, the author says that “the cue was given for the 
final exit.’ We cannot congratulate the Adelphi favourite on his 
volume. Itis poor in matter and clumsy in execution; yet it may 
find favour with those to whom anything is welcome that tastes of 
the green-room. 


Leah, Ecce Homo, and other Poems. By Edward W. Price (Dalton 
& Lucy).—There is no harm in a youth writing poetry during his 
leisure hours ; but it is generally very indiscreet when the “ numerous 
friends,” who always seem to be ready with their transports on such 
occasions, advise the publication of the youth’s metrical experiments. 
In the present instance, the author is yet in his teens, and will be for 
some time to come; but, having been fascinated by Miss Bateman’s 
“Leah,” he has told the story in a long poem, to which he has added 
other verses on divers subjects. It-would have been better to let 
them remain in their original privacy. They are very creditable verses 
for a boy, and in the management of the heroic couplet exhibit more 
strength and variety of structure than is usual in the writings of one 
so young; but we must in honesty say they are not sufficiently good 
for publication. Let their author be content to await the slow educa- 
tion of life. 


The Lambda-Nu Terceiutenary Poein on Shakespeare. By J. A. 
Allen (Morgan, Stratford-upon-Avon).—Sad experience has taught 
us to be very suspicious of little poetical pieces published in pamphlet 
form. The poetical pamphlet is generally the last resort of incapacity; 
and so it appears to be in the instance before us. On reading such 
productions, one is tempted to ask two questions: firstly, why they 
should not have been written in prose; secondly, why they should have 
been written at all? A gentleman comes to the conclusion that 
Shakespeare is a very great poet. Well, why not say so in plain 
English, and have done with it? and, furthermore, why not tell his 
friends in private what his views are on the subject, without troubling 
the public and vexing the souls of reviewers? The tone of Mr. 
Allen’s little poem is thoroughly prosaic ; its tawdry bits of finery and 
declamation being simply stuck on arbitrarily for the sake of effect. 
However, the author gives us some overplus of useful knowledge in 
the shape of an appendix of notes, but holds his peace with respect to 
the meaning of ‘*‘ Lambda-nu,” as to which we plead some amount of 
languid curiosity. Mr. Allen commenced his poem with the design 
of competing for a prize, and he seems to us well qualified to 
succeed. 

Alterations in the Burial Service superseded by a Revival of 
Spiritual Discipline. By the Rey. W. Pound, M.A. (Rivingtons).— 
Mr. Pound, being disinclined to sanction any alterations in the burial 
service, yet knowing that its inapplicability in certain cases is asserted 

y many clergymen, proposes the revival by the Church of England 
of the Spiritual Synods of her functionaries and orders, with a view 
to the enforcement of discipline, “and consequently to a general 
satisfaction with the offices of the Church, and more immediately with 
the office for the Burial of the Dead.” Thus, all unworthy members 
would be cast ont of the community during their lives, and, as we 
understand, would be refused the offices of the Church after their 
death. Mr. Pound goes into the details of his project, for which we 
must refer our readers to the pamphlet itself. 


A Discowrse against Hero-making in Religion, delivered in South 
Place Chapel, Finsbury, April 24th, 1864. By Francis W. Newman. 
Printed by Request, with Enlargements (Triibner & Co.) —Professor 
Newman's “ Discourse against Hero-making in Religion” is in fact a 
discourse against Christianity and the character of its founder. Our 
readers are probably acquainted with the author’s peculiar views, and, 
at all events, we are not disposed to discuss in this place the questions 
which he raises. : 

The Abbeville Jaw: an Episode in a Great Controversy. By J. L. 
Rowe, F.G.S. (Longmans).—Mr. Rowe has here printed his paper 
read before the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society, March 15th, 
1864. The facts of the case are popularly set forth, and the tone 
is inclined to orthodoxy, without being prejudiced or servile. 


Butler's Hudibras. Vith Notes and Life of the Author (Tegg).— 

, . . ° . ~~ > 
Butler’s masterpiece is here printed in a single volume of compact 
size. The type is small, but remarkably clear, and the notes and 


introductory life help the unlearned reader to a better comprehension 
of the text. 


The Yelverton Correspondence, with introduction and connecting 
narrative hy the Hon. Theresa Yelverton, has been issued in a small 
volume by Mr. Laurie, of Edinburgh. Portraits of the lady and of 
the Major are prefixed, and the collection forms altogether a strange 
addition to the literature of love. 
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Tue London bocksellers have been enjoying themse!ves at Abbott's 
Langley, where their ‘ Provident Retreat ” is situated. Once a 
year they hold an extensive pic-nic in the grounds at that very 
pleasant spot. The opening pages of the last Publishers’ Cir- 
cular—a trade publication generally devoted to the dry technical 
details of the doings of Paternoster-row—quite sparkle with the 
recital of the féte-champétre, and give forth this time something of 
a country perfume, in place of the printer’s-ink odour which more 
frequently characterizes everything appertaining to “the Row.” No. 
body enjoys the open country so much as the hemmed-in citizen— 
the person who resides all the year round in a court or alley running 
out of Cannon-street or Fleet-street. There is a small spot of ground 
between Fetter-lane and Shoe-lane, consisting of a few narrow quiet 
streets and a tiny square (Dr. Johnson’s own Gough-square), where 
we always think, as we pass through, that here must be the residence of 
the true Epping Forester—the genuine lover of the open fields, of the 
hedges, and of the branches of young trees which he painfully bears 
home, shouting and rejoicing. There is one house here with a strange 
little front garden. The occupant sits in it every fine night, with the 
bluckened stalks and rickety-grown weeds around him in the sooty 
and brick-dust soil. Ue has what he calls a summer-house, made of 
laths and string, and has been known to invite some fellow-printers 
and their wives to tea with “him and his” ona Sunday afternoon. 
He will take Mr. Pressman to the corner to see a stick of rhubarb 
which, aithongh planted six months ago, has not grown, but is still 
greenish; and Mrs. Roller to that angle of his plot to admire the 
three sickly daisies, purchased from the neighbouring Farringdon- 
market, only to live here a short diphtheriac existence. Truly, the 
printers and bookbinders around this poor man, with his little minia- 
ture churchyard garden, are the people of all others to enjoy the open 
and sunny fields. On the occasion in question, everything passed off 
with great spirit and hearty merriment. ‘The total number of tickets 
disposed of,” says the Publishers’ Circular, ** was, we learn, 127; but 
this does not fully represent the number of persons on the ground, 
which could not have been much less than 200.” Hard must it have 
been for the compiler of the Circular to betake himself on the follow- 
ing morning to the dry chronicling of title-pages, and the dusty 
enumeration of * mill reams.” 

The important “ Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum, or Dictionary of 
the Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall,’ by the Rev. Robert 
Williams, M.A., is progressing as quickly as the laborious nature of 
the work will permit. The first division has appeared, and the 
second and third are in the press and will be issued together. In this 
Lexicon the words are elucidated by copious examples from the 
Cornish works now remaining—a few old miracle plays, and some 
poems with translations tn Doglish, and the synonyms given in the 
cognate dialects of Welsh, Armoric, Irish, Gaelic, aud Manx, showing 
at one view the connection between them. The few living remuantg 
of the ancient Cornish language are rapidly passing away, and very 
soon even the dialect, which holds particles of the old tongue, 
as amber does insects, will also have melted away before the spread 
of a more correct speech. 

Last week we spoke of the library of Marie Antoinette, the publica- 
tion of a catalogue of which brought the Paris publisher into very 
considerabie trouble. A correspondent now writes from Paris :—‘* A 
volume of letters written by Marie Antoinette, the uyfortunate Queen 
of France, will appear in a day or two. They are, we are assured in 
the preface, now given to the public for the first time, with the excep- 
tion ofa very few, and have been carefully copied from the originals in 
the possession of the editor, Count d’Hunolstein, formerly deputy for 
the department of the Moselle. Marie Antoinette’s orthography was 
not the most correct, and the only change made by the editor was 
the rectification of the spelling, which, in some cases, would be hardly 
intelligible. The correspondence embraces a period of twenty-three 
years—from 1770, the period of her marriage, when she was only 
fifteen years old, to 1792, a year before her death ; from the time she 
was preparing to enter France as Dauphiness until some months before 
she stood before the revolutionary tribunal, and soon afterwards on the 
scaffold. Here is her first letter to the Dauphin (afterwards Lonis 
XVI.), dated at Vienna, March 27, 1770:— 

«Monsieur le Dauphin and dear Brother,—I thank you for the 
expressions so full of kindness which you make use of towards me. 
I am deeply touched by them, as well as honoured, and I feel all the 
obligations which so much goodness cn your part imposesonme. The 
example and the lessons of my glorious and tender mother (Marie 
Theresa) have prepared me for the fulfilment of all my duties, and 
with the help of God I hope by all my efforts to become worthy of the 
new destiny prepared for me. You wish to ask that my consent to 
your choice should accompany that of the Empress Queen; you 
want, you say, to have mine also. I may answer you, since she 
authorizes me to do so, that I have received with equal pleasure and 
respect the orders of my mother. You shall find in me a faithfuland 
devoted wife, with no thought but that of doing everything I can to 
please you, to merit your attachment, and to prove myself the worthy 
daughter of your royal grandfather. It is with these sincere senti- 
ments that I have much pleasure in subscribing myself, M. le 
Dauphin and dear Brother, your affectionate and devoted sister, 
Marie ANTOINETTE.’ ” 

Mr. Walls, the reporter at Marlborough-street Police-court, has 

for some time past been carefully jotting down the more extraordinary 
cases which have come before “ his worship”’ during several years. 
He has thrown these notes “of the curiosities and eccentricities of 
life in the metropolis” into a small volume, and it will be published 
under the title of “‘ London Life at the Police-courts.’ Many years 
ago, a Mr. Wright issued a little book which was famous in its day :— 
‘ Mornings in Bow-street.’’ Cruikshank contributed some illustrations, 
and a third or fourth edition was attained. A sequel, however, under 
the title of “ More Mornings in Bow-street,” broke the charm, and the 
little work lost for a time its popularity, Nowadays, it is much sought 
after by collectors of Cruikshankiana. 








